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DwELtuErs by tidal rivers know that in the 
slack water, as the tide begins to turn, vessels 
Fe at their anchors show signs of 
their position one after the other, ac- 
g to their weight ; and, when the heaviest 


2 might be made Life 
and take their seats in the House of 
we ; 


Establishment by its ablest defenders, the end 

not to be far off. True, as Mr. Disraeli 
judiciously reminds us, en are not 
— by logic. Still Temple Bar notwith- 
standing there is a limit to their endurance of 
anachronisms. And when it comes to this, that 


must soon realise the absurdity of the position. 
We do not think that, in these words, we at all 
caricature the article in question, There are 


at still more ng errr dangers to religion, 
if disestablishment should be accomplished. 
But the advantages for which Dissenters are 
asked to sacrifice religious equality, and the 
Church to be content with its Erastian condition, 
are not those of religious earnestness or spiritual 


exaltation. - We hear much of the p ‘of | its 
literature—no doubt an t 
thing when it is the spontaneous in of 


the religious thought of the times. Even more | 
is said of the noble example of life pecrages 


presented to the bishops; of the benefit of legal 
decisions on theological questions; of the coal- 
clubs, penny banks, and soup-kitchens main- 
tained by the clergy; of the desirability of 
having an “‘ ex-officio trustee of local charities,” 
and of presenting motives other than intense 


“© | religious zeal” to candidates for the ministry. 
And if these, or such as these, are sufficient 
for | grounds for maintaining the present alliance 


between Church and State, no doubt a very 
good case is made out. But as to the propaga- 


«oe | tion of eartiest spiritual religion, not a word is 


said; indeed, on the contrary, the blessing of 
an Establishment is represented to be this, that 
it enables us conveniently to*dispense with it. 


410 | Thus, whereas Dissenters labour under the mis- 


fortune that every new congregation must start 
from a nucleus of religious seal, after the 
manner of the Primitive Methodists”; among 
Churchmen, on the other hand, the first 
thing done in a new neighbourhood where a 
want of Church services is felt, is to build, and 
to some extent endow, a church, cutting off a 
district of which the new church is to be the 
ecclesiastical centre; then to appoint a clergy- 
man; lastly, to collect a congregation.” We 
have a notion that this was hardly St. Paul's 
way of proceeding; but, of course, if the spirit 
which animated him has wholly died out, we 
must needs adopt different methods. Only, 
when the life has departed, it is usually con- 
sidered better to bury the corpse out of sight. 
, believe in the Holy Ghost. Amidst the 
decay of significance with which the casuistry 
of subscription has infected solemn words, has 
this grand utterance lost all meaning to the 
fashionable crowds who lisp it week by week ? 
We speak it in sorrow and shame for the 
Christianity of the day, when we declare that 
the arguments of this article, however well 
fitted to support a national subsidy to un- 
popular literature, a national society for the 
organisation of charity, a national school for 
the cant of sweetness and light,” a national 
pension fund for the promotion of learned 
leisure—are an insult to the sacred greatness of 
the interests which we associate with the Church 
of Christ. 

The writer must have been sadly in want of 
a stone to fling at the Liberation Society when 
he threw out the groundless insinuation, or 
rather hardy assertion that ‘‘ disestablishment 
and disendowment meet with very opposite 
treatment.“ And this because at the conference 
held in November last, some candid friend, 
to quote the words of the article, with more 
zeal than discretion, had to elicit from the 
chairman a statement that disendowment was 
aimed at as well as disestablishment; or,” adds 
the writer, the meeting t have broken up 
without once hearing a hich is so studi- 
ously left unspoken.” There might be, as we 
are told. much of the wisdom of.the serpent 
in this line of conduct.” But we can scarcely 
see the harmlessness of the in misrepre- 
sentation so gross. The id friend, whom 
we do not happen to remember, might be cha- 
zeal, but it must have been a zeal 
not according to knowledge of the movement in 
which he was interested. For it is scarcely going 
too far too say, that had the Liberation Society 
made disestablishment without disendowment 

its professed or even apparent aim, it might by 
this time have enrolled two-thirds of the clergy 
amongst its most ardent supporters. Has not 
the ery of robbery, spoliation, sacrilege, been 
the most effective instrument for evoking pas- 


sion and riot at the Society’s meetings? Have 
we not been asked with presumptuous sancti- 
mony, “‘ Willa man rob God?“ And are we 
now to be charged with disingenuously conceal- 
ing the purpose, which was the only pretext 
for these insults? There are, of course, diffi- 
culties involved in the question of disendow- 
ment, which require a careful and elaborate 
treatment, scarcely suited to the initial stages 
of a popular movement. There is a broad dis- 
tinction to be drawn between funds avowedly 
left since the disruption of the ancient Church 
for the sustenance of Protestant Episcopalian- 
ism; and, on the other hand, that national 
property which belongs fairly to the whole 
people. But this distinction, though broad in 
theory, must require careful discrimination in 
practical suggestions. And, again, in regard to 
the large funds coming under the latter descrip- 
tion, we have never for a moment pretended to 


decide in the present state of the controversy 


as to what their application should be. We 

count it not only wiser, but juster, to wait 
before adopting any final conclusions on this 
point, until we and our fellow-countrymen, 

now of a different way of thinking. may calmly 

take counsel together. Disestablishment is the 
first issue. The principle must first be con- 
ceded. And these are amply sufficient grounds 
for giving to it a prominence in public discus- 
sion. But that we have ever for a moment 
through reticence or obscurity, made ourselves 
justly chargeable with a policy which would 
rob the people of England for the benefit of a 
fashionable sect, we most confidently and 
emphatically deny. 

It is surely a poor defence for a legal estab- 
lishment of religion to say, that but for it the 
pampered church would break up into half-a- 
dozen sects.” What is this but an acknowledg- 
ment that they are kept together now, not by 

sympathy, not by brotherly love, not by rever- 
ence for a common faith, not by any value for 
Ohristian unity, but—it is not we, it is the Edin- 
burgh reviewer who says it,—by an ignoble 
clinging to social privilege or even a baser love 
for loaves and fishes? We were not aware that 
the sectarian division gone so far. But if 
there were half a score or even half a hundred 
sects instead of the sacred three which are 
usually counted, better far, we say, for them- 
selves, for the Church, and for the nation, that 


they should honestly live their separate lives, 


Of course we are treated afresh to the thread- 
bare satire on dependent ministers and indepen- 
dent congregations. ‘‘ He,” the minister, is 
accused we will say of some form of heresy. 
Who are his accusers? The congregation. 
Who are his paymasters? The congregation.” 
Is it then impossible that there should be a 

o relation between teacher and 
get that gratitude for spiritual gifts 
| beget a loving support and affectionate 
deference? If it be, then the true idea of the 
Christian te is impossible of realisation. 
But if that is the sad conclusionof a nation blessed 
for so long with the elevating influences of an 
established religion, we, for our parts, are not 
content to accept as a substitute a tyrant en- 
throned in a ‘‘ coward’s castle” lording it over 
inanimate sheepishness, rather than the flock 
of the Lord. Such weary iterations of stale 
sarcasm might be expected; but wo really think 
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that, at this time of day, it requires some 
unusual hardihood to point to the misery and 
ignorance of the ruel parishes us the great 
glory of the Establishment. Things are ad- 
mitted to be bad; amd the only ples umged is, 
that were it not for the educated gentleman 
every village they would-be far Aber 
the evidence which we have that no Buropean 
population out of Turkey or Russia is more 
helpless or more benighted than our agricul- 
tural labourers, we might be content with the 
rejoinder that- worse off they hardly could be. 
But what says our Reviewer himself? Is the 
illage church, in his opinion, the real centre 
of spiritual influence? On the contrary, in 
those very rural districts which he claims as 
the special province of the Church, it is pre- 
cisely, he tells us, ‘‘the pious poor who are so 
aft to adopt some form of Methodism, and 
whom Mr. Miall has already.” We are, 
indeed, presented with a picture hovering 
between the pathetic and the ludicrous, of 
the ‘‘ educated gentleman” sitting at a desk 
in a draughty schoolroom, on a winter’s evening, 
to receive and to enter, week by week, the 
half-pence Which nothing but regular atten- 
dance will arrest on their way to the beer- 
shop. Is it,“ we are asked, a very charming 
employment, for an educated man to listen 
night by night to the stammering and stupe- 
fied efforts of blundering clowns at their horn- 
books? And does the ladling out of sayoury 
soup into greasy cans, brought by dirty and 
- clamorous applicants, constitute the highest 


souls, who wonld be ashamed to waste their 
minister on drudgery, for which they think 


has made about the “pious poor,” above all, 
after the comments of S. G. O.“ in the Times 
on the wonderful. power of Mr. Arch and his 
colleagues, precisely on account of their religious 
influence—it is time that this nonsense about 
educated men amongst blundering clowns, 

about soup-ladling clergymen, should cease for 

The people 

pastors, and they are following them; but those 
pastors are not the State-paid officials whom 
the Edinburgh reviewer regards as the salvation 
of society. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. : 


Ecc.estasticaL bills do not make much better 
progress this year than other bills. The Society of 
Friends have, it is true, procured the passage of their 
Marriage Law Amendment Bill, which has moved 


Churchmen, but only for a slight exertion in that 
direction. 


By-the-by, amongst many other matters, this 
subject came up at the Salisbury Diocesan Synod 
last Wednesday, und actually occasioned a divided 


vote. was moved Gist a petition shonld be 
in four of Lord Beau bil, 
we are inf Mr, Grove, P., ex- 


wh 
pred hi 1 — Dissenters had a grievance. 

e thought ; | @hould have liberty to use a 
service of their own, consisting of extracts from 
the Bible read, and a hymn sung, and that such a 
service should give no cause of complaint to Church- 
men. The original motion was, however, carried, 
but seventeen hands were held up against it, which | 
was something for a diocesan synod. But it must 
be remembered that laymen sit in these synods, 
although the speaking, as in the Congregational 
Union and similar bodies, is nearly altogether con- 
fined to the clergy.” 

Probably we get, from the proceedings of such a 
body as this, a more accurate notion of the general 
direction of thought amongst Churchmen—strong 
Churchmen, that is to say—than we can get from 


subject, made by the Rev. T. Pearson, who said :— 
They were now in a critical time, for they were 


giving 
wy, git ay crate to pewen of giring heres 


2 er for a 
great was offered to the 


3 


Eyre ses 
F ite 


1 


it was agreed to form » lay 
association, whose duties, as we gather, 


12 
1 
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approved of, as wae the systematic parochial sup- 
port of Church societies. We think we see from 
all this a slightly increased tendency to liberalism 
and charity, and that a great process is going on 


mever before beheld the sight of a brave man 
struggling with adversity, such a sight is now to be 
beheld in the archdeacon struggling against the 
spirit of the times, In his visitation charge de- 
livered at Taunton last week, he expressed his firm 
belief that the Church of England would be dis- 
established and disendowed. This was what he 


of that 
the rest of it. 


existed in this 


What 
old. It was an accident of the Church only, nde the 
essence of it. It might away altogether, and the 
Church remain as it was. Church of d was show- 


many of renewed and vigorouslife. The Estab- 
. cure of rlgou and pl 
1 ‘cvder.of Ghtngs frou eqmmaedien, | 


mace in its name by its bishops, clergy, and people with 
the civil power. He had ceased to think the Establish- 
ment worth keeping, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was bad fer trae religion that it should 
continue to exist. 

Years ago we said that we hoped to live to see the 
day when the archdeacon would join the Liberation 
Society, and now we cam see no reason why he 
should mot do so at once. He has come to the con- 
clusion that it is bad for true religion that the 
Establishment should continue to exist.” That is 


the whole ground of the Liberation movement. 


What is to be done with the Athanasian Creed! 
Churchmen of all kinds are in a sort of furore of 
excitement about it, which, we apprehend, will 
not be lessened by the recent published correspon- 
dence between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Lincoln. The archbishop, it will be 
remembered, said in Convoeation—‘‘ We (the arch- 
bishops and bishops) do not—there is not a soul in 
this House who does—take the concluding clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed in their plain and literal 
sense.” The Bishop of Lincoln writes to the arch- 
bishop suggesting that, as those words have been 
severely commented upon, his grace must have 
meant something by them which they did not 
convey, and so puts his own gloss upon them. 
Whereupon the archbishop writes to the bishop 
that he certainly meant what he is supposed to 
have meant—viz., that on the common principles 
of equity and charity, the clauses are not to be 
understood in an unqualified and absolute sense. 
The archbishop goes on to say that he expressed 
his belief that every member of the Church adopted 
some such modification of the literal meaning of the 
clauses. He adds—and we call attention to his 
words: 

I am confident that it is only in a modified sense, 
with such qualifications as you allude to, that these 
clauses of the creed are retained by the Church; 
and, though I see no inconsistency in subscribing the 
words with such acknowledged qualification, I still feel 
that it is in itself an evil to use words which require 
such explanation. If these clauses remain they will 
always be used with such qualifications as you have 
alluded to, whether an explanatory rubric distinct! 
noes the qualitications be adopted by the Churc 
or no 

If ever there was an apology for what is generally 
termed ‘‘ Jesuitism,” we have it in these sentences. 
Even in the service of the Church men are to use 
words contrary to their meaning 
use words which do not mean what they say, while 
the clergy are not to say what they mean when they 
use them. And the archbishop sees no incon- 
sistency im this! But inconsistency with what! 
The Established Church system of morals, the 
Divine standard, or, say, an ordinary human 
standard ? 

It would seem that the leaders of the Established 
Church of Scotland have resolved to make an 
attempt in Parliament to get rid of the law of 
patronage. The movement in that direction, which 
has been going on for the last two or three years 
is to be brought toa head. The Government is to 
be asked to bring in 3 bill upon the subject, and it 
may be supposed that, if the Government should 
decline, some independent member will perform the 
office. A deputation, we understand, is in London 
interviewing members of the Cabinet and others, 
end as « result of the interview with the Duke of 
Argyle, it is stated that the Duke will himself bring 
in the bill. The Scottish Establishment has never 
been like the Scotch character, which is said to be 
peculiarly ‘‘ Like our own Establishment, 
it has been an embodiment of some of the worst 
instead of the best features of the national charac- 
ter. But it is “canny” in this case. Patronage, 
which it clung to like grim death,” has worked 
sore evil with it, and it would like to be a little 
freer. But it doesn’t say a word about gotting rid, 
at the same time, of the endowments which have 


) necompanied patronage. 


We have heard, more than once, something about 
the inalienability of Church edifices, and how, if 
they are once built, they remain ‘‘ consecrated for 
ever” to the purposes for which they were built. 
We have a pretty commentary upon this, as well as 
a pretty illustration of the state of the Establish- 
ment in Wales, in a private bill which is now before 
the legislature, and which has already passed the Lords 
—the sale of the only Established Church edifice in 
Cardiff for Welsh-speaking people. The church, we 
are informed, was erected in 1854 by the late Mar- 
chioness of Bute, and, as there are 26,000 persons 
in Cardiff who speak Welsh in preference to English, 
it might have been supposed that it would be a 


success. But it has been a total failure, and it is 
now to be sold to the Roman Catholics. Welsh 
Episcopalians must be few enough for this to take 


by 
epoliation, disparagement, and defeat ; much 
from all these, from the 2 —— 


place. 
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‘* NONCONFORMIST EN DOW MENTS.” 


In the House of Commons on Monday night, Mr. 
Cubitt gave notice of the following motion for an 
early day :—‘‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that, by means of a Royal Commission, full 
and accurate particulars may be procured of 
the origin, nature, amount, and application of 
any property or revenues appropriated to the uses 
of religious bodies in England not in connection 
with the Church of England.” This notice, which 
will probably never be seriously acted upon, is of 
course a parody—and a rather silly one—on Mr. 
Miall’s motion for an inquiry into the revenues of 
the Established Church. If Mr. Cubitt were able 
to show that Nonconformist bodies derive any por- 
tion of their property or revenues from the State, 
his motion would have some relevancy. But Dis- 
senters come into court with perfectly clean hands, 
and the proposed inquiry of the hon. member for 
West Surrey is no better than a forgotten joke. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Orrictat Cuanors.—Mr. H. R. Ellington has, 
we learn, accepted the office of treasurer to the 
society, as well as that of chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as successor to Mr. Edwards; and 
those who know the amount of time which he has 
devoted to the society’s affairs, and especially to 
its financial business, will, we are certain, recog- 
nise the fitness af both appointments. We are 
further informed that the committee have thought 
it would be advantageous to appoint a country, as 
well as a home treasurer, and we are glad to add 
that so tried a friend to the society as Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, M.P., has cordially accepted the office. 
We hope that the entrance of the new treasurers 
on their work will be signalised by a considerable 
accession to the number of the society’s subscribers. 
We may add that two vacancies in the Loudon por- 
tion of the Executive Committee have been filled 
by the appointment of the Rev. Wm. Braden and 
Mr. Sydney Cockerell. The new agent for the 
Lancashire district has also been chosen; the 
choice of the committee having fallen on Mr. J. 
Fletcher Alexander, of Ipswich—a son of the late 
Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, and a grandson of 
the late Rev. W. Alexander, whose name is a house- 
hold word among those who are acquainted with 
the modern history of Lancashire Nonconformity. 

Tae ANNUAL Mxrixds of the society are to be 
held on Wednesday week, the Ist of May. The 
council meet at noon to receive the annual report, 
and to review the society’s proceedings for the 
year; and in the evening the usual public meeting 
will be held, and in the saine building which proved 
so satisfactory a place of assembly last year—viz., 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The chairman will 
be Isaac Holden, Esq., of Bradford,.an influential 
member of the Wesleyan (Conference) body, and 
the Liberal candidate at the recent North-West 
Riding election ; and of the expected speakers the 
Liberator gays: — We expect that the arrange- 
ments will be sueh as will ensure one of the best 
‘metropolitan meetings the society has ever held.” 

Tue Socrety’s Income.—We are requested to 
state that Saturday week, the 27th 2 — 
the time for closing the account for the curren 
year, the treasurer will feel obliged if those friends 
who have not yet collected the annual subscriptions 
in their several localities, or have not sent their 
own subscriptions, will do so with the least possible 
delay. The society’s organ states that more than 
usual effort is required this year, not only because 
the cessation of the special fund must necessarily 
occasion a diminution of income, but because the 
illness of some of the society’s agents has interfered 
with the work of collection. Let no one this year, 
therefore, suppose that the society has an over- 
flowing exchequer, and needs no financial help, for 
the con is the fact.” 

A Lancasuire District Councit is about to be 
formed, with a view to combined action in all the 
towns within thirty miles of Manchester. The 

tatives of the various local committees are 
to meet on Friday afternoon, for the purpose of 
formally constituting the new organisation, and 
Mr. Carvell Williams is to be present on the occa- 
sion. That gentleman will, in the evening of the 
same day, also address the students of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College. 

LricguH.—On the 9th inst., the Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller, of Hudderstield, delivered a lecture in the 
Drill Tall, Leigh, to a numerous and most respec- 
table audience, his subject being Church Pro- 
perty: Who's is it?“ The meeting was most ably 


en over by Henry L. Peters, , of Hindley 
reen. At the close of the lecture, whigh oce pied 
two hours, the Rev. T. Mills, in ing a 
vote of thanks, said that Mr. Miller ern a 


fair, honest, and | statement of the Noncon- 
formist position. T. T. Hayes, Esq., seconded the 
vote, which was unanimously carried. 


WotvernampTron.—The Rev. Charles Williams | 
has delivered a second lecture here, to a crowded 
and deeply-interested audience. The object of the | 
second lecture was to reply to the Rev. J. William- 


governors, who are all Churchmen, and would, 
without doubt, appoint from among their own 
number. Four were to be appointed by the school 
board, but so long as the school board was elected 


son and Mr. Touchstone, and ® included both the | by the cumulative vote, Nonconformists could not 


Scriptural and the financial of the question. 
The Rev. W. H. Charlesworth, who proposed a vote 
of thanks, said that the lecturer had fully made 
out his case, and the Rev. T. G. Horton expressed 
a similar opinion. Since then a t Church 
defence meeting has been held, — 4 
being the principal speaker; and now the Libera- 
tors pro having one more lecture from the Rev. 
Charles Williams, whose services they aye! appre- 
ciate. The excitement caused by the su 
increased by the fact that, in 2 — of the 
Ritualism in some of the Epi —— urches in the 
town, and the refusal of the bi — to interfere, the 
Rev. Mr. Cornwall, one of the! clergy, has pub- 
lished some elaborate letters, in which he refuses to 
en in a conflict to defend the Establishment, 
which, under the circumstances, he thinks is not 
worth defending. 

Essex.—To-night the first Liberation lecture de- 
livered at Tiptree is to be given by the Rev. N. T. 
Langridge. To-morrow night Mr. Neville-Good- 
mon, M.A., of Cambridge, is to deliver an address 
at Chelmsford ; and on Friday he and the Rev. N. 
Langridge are to address a public meeting at Col- 
chester. ö 


ject is 


THE CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST 
COM MITTEE AND THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


A deputation with reference to the numerous 
schemes now issued for the management and re- 
organisation of endowed schools, waited upon the 
commissioners on Thursday, April 11, at the offices, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. The commissioners 

resent were Lord Lyttelton, Canon Robinson, and 

Ir. H. J. Roby. The deputation was com as 
follows: — Mr. E. Miall, MP. ; Mr. R. N. Phillips, 
M. P.; Mr. E. A. Leatham, M. P.; Mr. E. T. 
Gourley, M. P.; and the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
M. PF. From Central Nonconformist Committee, 
Birmingham: Messrs. W. Middlemore (chairman), 
R. W. Dale; the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, J. 
Jenkyn Brown ; Messrs. J. 8. Wright, Jos. Cham- 
berlain, and F. Schnadhorst (secretary); James 
Heywood, Esq.; the Revs. Dr. Raleigh, J. G. 
Rogers, and A. Hannay, of London; Messrs. 
Joseph Leese and Stanway Jackson, of Manchester ; 
Mr. Alderman Manden, Welveshamedan the Rev. 
Jos. Wood, Leicester; Mr. John Copland, Chelms- 
ford; and the Rev. W. P. Lawrence, of Gilling- 
ham. 

Mr. MIALL, in introducing the deputation, ex- 
pressed on their behalf their appreciation of the 
general educational merits of the Endowed Schools 
Act, and also of the various schemes issued by the 
commissioners. 

Mr. R. W. Dae then made a general statement 
of the objections entertained by Nonconformists. 
They objected to the clause appearing in all the 
schemes compelling the governors to provide reli- 
gious. instruction. The Act itself contained no 
such provision, and while no doubt the commis- 
sioners would be exceeding their powers if they 
inserted a clause in their schemes prohibiting reli- 
gious instruction, it appeared to him that they 
were also going beyond them by énforcing N 
vision. Nonconfermists also strongly objected to 
the composition of the governing bodies of the schools, 
and to the principles upon which they were con- 
stituted. In nearly every instance they secured 
an overwhelming preponderance to members of the 
Church of England. The number of co-optative 

vernors was excessive—in many cases a majority 
of the whole—and an investigation of twenty 
schemes showed that of these 111 were members of 
the Church of England to eighteen Noncon- 
formists. Strong objection was also entertained to 
vesting the election of governors in sectarian bodies; 
thus in the schemes for Brinport and Gillingham 
the selection of 42 was vested in the 
governing body o ing’s School, Sherborne, a 
purely Church of foundation. 

Lord Lytrieton : That has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Date: Again, in the Chelmsford scheme the 
churchwardens elected a governor, and in the 
Sherborne scheme, the churchwardens were ex-officio 
governors. 

Lord Lyrre.ton : They have been withdrawn. 

Mr. Dae: I am delighted to hear it. 

Lord Lytre.ton : You see what a power you are, 
Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Dae proceeded to enumerate other objec- 
tions to the schemes, and stated that objections to 

ial schemes would be made by other members 
of the deputation. 

The Rev. W. P. Lawrence addressed the com- 
missioners on the Gillingham scheme, and the Rev. 
JosEPH Woop on the Leicester schome. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSS: x presented the case 
against the scheme for the Birmingham school, 
stating, first, that a meeting had held in 
Birmingham, and a memorial would be forwarded 
in writing. Mr. M objected to clause 50 in 
the scheme compelling the governors to provide 
religious instruction, and urged that it was desir- 
able, in the interests of justice and religion, that the 
instruction given in the various schools of the founda- 
tion should be confined to those subjects described 
in the scheme as secular. Dealing with the com- 
position of the governing body, Mr. Crosskey 
showed that of twenty-six governors, in all — 
bility seventeen would belong to the Established 
Church. Twelve were to be appointed by the present 


recognise it as a truly representative body, and as 
the board was at present constituted, it did not re- 
present the majority of the inhabitants, and its 
nominees would, in all probability, be members of 
the Church of England. These, therefore, with the 
chairman of the school board, who is to be an er- 
officio governor, united with the twelve co-optative 
ee would constitute a majority of 17 out of 

6 on the supposition that the mayor and the whole 
of the eight selected by the town council would be 
Nonconformists. The only course which coula be 
satisfactory would be to give to the town council 
the nomination of a working majority of the board. 

Mr. MANDEN showed that out of twelve governors 
of the Wolverhampton school eleven would be 
Conservatives. Mr. F. ScHNapnorst referred to 
the fact that in thirty-six of the schemes as originally 
issued clergymen were made ex-officio governors. 
these had been declared illegal and removed. In 
most of the schemes, however, as amended, the 
clergyman appeared as a co-optative governor. Not 
aa 80, but he was appointed to serve for ten 
years. 

Mr. Rosy : No longer than the other co-optatives. 

Mr. Scunapuorst: No, but twice as long as the 
representatives. Therefore although they seemed 
to have obtained a great advantage by the remova 
of the clerical ex-oficios, the practical difference 
was not, after all, very great. 

The Rev. J. JenkyN Brown having referred to 
the evils of election by vestries, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
made a forcible statement as to the fact that when 
the Commissioners for the formatioh of 
elementary schools they placed them under clause 7 
of the Elementary Education Act, providing for the 
time-table conscience clause, but not under clause 
14, which excluded catechisms and formularies, thus 
making them practically denominational schools. 

Mr. JAMES HEYwoop having addressed the Com- 
missioners Lord LyTrEtTon replied. Referring the 
deputation to a report of the proceedings of the 
Commissioners which would shortly be published, 
he dealt with the points raised in detail, and 
assured the deputation that the most earnest con- 
sideration would be given to their representations. 
Canon Roptnson and Mr. Rosy also replied. A 
general conversation afterwards ensued, and the 
oro terminated, having lasted nearly three 

ours. 


- 


THE CHURCHES AND THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


The following paper, entitled, ‘‘How are the 
Churches to provide Voluntary Religious Education 
for Neglected Children, was read by the Rev. Samuel 
Pearson, M.A., of Liverpool, at the meeting of the 
Lancashire Congregational Union in Manchester on 
the 10th inst. :— 


Nonconformists have no reason to be ashamed of the 
attitude which they have ever taken in deference to the 
education of the people. They have ever been the 
staunchest friends of education, and in due time they 
will receive their fair share of honour and appreciation. 
In the meanwhile, the clergy of the Established Church 
are being smothered with praise because they have 
been willing to immerse their hands and arms in the 
public coffers and to draw therefrom enormous grants 
which, under the specious disguise of donations for 
elementary education, have been utilised for teaching 
the living generation the immaculate virtues of the 
State Church, and the grievous and unpardonable sin 


of Dissent. That the laudations bestowed u them 
are, from a Churehman' point of view well el 
we would be tho last to deny ; but that Nonconformists 
are in the least dishonoured, degraded, and 
worthy, we refuse fora moment to admit, 
cent. of the education of the coun 
Church schools, we can only gase 
amazing powers which the Establishment 


are clean, and that Dissenting dogmas have in no case 

forced upon the rising means of 

Sa cl 

r come 

that Nonconformists have, 2 mI 

to their numbers and wealth, done more for the reli- 

— education and secular training of the community 

any other body of citizens iu land. He that 
belie shall not make haste.” 


When Nonconformists State interference 
with education it was on ground that education 
must be religious, and that it would be in the highest 
sense detrimental, as well as unlawful, for the State to 
trespass on the province of religion. From that prin- 
ciple they have never swerved, if we may except a 
momentary hesitation with regard to the introduction 
of the Bivle into day-schools supported by Govern- 
ment. That hesitation arose, amongst other things, 
from an over confidence in our opponents, who we 
thought were so bent on carrying through the great 
cause of education that they would never consent to 
employ the Education Act of 1870 for sectarian ends. 
We were deceived, and have been since by many signs 
and wonders undeceived. Compromise is at an end; 
waverers are falling back on the unchanging principle 
of religious liberty ; and, much to our own satistaction 
and strength, much to the distress and discomfiture of 
our opponents, we are determined to restrict tho func- 
tions of the Government within its own a! boun- 
daries, Secular instruction by the State, and religious 
education by the parent or the churches, this is the 
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agieal, reasonable, righteous, and Christian plat- 

form on which to stand; and at last we feel it under 
our feet. Some of the weaker brethren still stand on 
1 ag beg Berroa doubtless in their own 
view, our narrowness, and cast- 

glances at Broad Churchmen to 
of inconvenience is sacrifice for prin. 


to be 
Worstee, both 


from the duty of 


the Church is the 
which we have entered, aud there can be no 
doubt that we shall in the end be successful. 
while we seem for the moment to be thus anxious 
duties of the State, our real solicitude has 
the responsibilities and glorious privi of 
Christian Church, Our * feelings are hidden 

of men; for while we a to be most 
teaching the elements of ord nary instruction, 
times more earnest to make this 
means of imparting the triiths of 
the Gospel to the rising generation; and our contention 


1 
. nil 


i 


is that for this latter and by far more important pur- 
the Church is, next to the only 
that ought to be emp ; that can in the 


as effectually. ungenerously 
urged tha Nele 
pressing forward for party purposes, we have only to 
that such a charge is a ’ ys 
of the history of the Christian 
onconformity in particular. 
on foot by the Beate; the 
not inaugurated by the 
now number m 


say 


: 
i 
ip 
1 


i 


; 


i 


be 
E 


4 


these last days that of society can 

only be gathered into the Christian wg te Rage mw es 

— — the one hand, by 
the bailiffs to distrain our 


A Government may stoop to such 
rye expedients ; but that Church must have lost its 
spread its 


rene Christ which consents to use force to 
We are forbidden, then, as I take it, by the genius of 
Christianity from employing force in any shape in the 
teaching of re hatever powers the Education 
Act, therefore, confers upon us by its permission of the 
use of lsion, that compulsion is on all hands 
strictly con to the secular elements of instruction. 
Tt is so according to the framers of the Act, for they 
have insisted that in every school aided by the State 
there shall henceforth be a clause. The 
oom freedom to receive or to refuse to receive 
rel teaching, is here admitted and enforced, 
though, as we be in a most objectionable form. 
The principle of the ſiborty of religion is conceded on 
all and theugb the spirit of persecution is yet 
oe in those who insult us with co.science clauses, 
now comés with the gloved hand of toleration. 


equali 
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v ean only be obtained when no parent 
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broken. 
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ee 
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ef 
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under no influences but those of a bad 
open street. A clear conseption of the work th 
to be accomplished is the first requisite, and in obtain 


meetings should grapple, and iu which in each vase will 
reyuire for its settlement the respect, wisdom, and the 
that we can command, The 


munity in its own special form. Vet it is not, perhaps, 


inappropriate to suggest a conference of two 4 three 
ys urches 


truth, and those w 


might be utilised. Few things are wanted more at the 
present crisis than guidance and information. Reli- 
gious people are much perplexed as to their duties to 
neg! children, 42 ſew Dns ge on the subject 
now +p wap vee on, with a — —3 thereon, 
would be exceedingly opportune and welcome. 

The foremost su of interest under present cir- 
cumstances should be our Sunday-schools—how they 
may be improved, both extensively and intensively 
That the number of scholars may be largely increased 
is quite certain, if only proper means be taken to 
secure the result. If all the ladies and gentlemen 
who take a nap on Sunday afternoon were for one day 
to forego their luxury, and each obtain a fresh scholar, 
the augmentation of our numbers would be immense. 
We may get children to our schools by the asking, for 
parents are, on the whole, well pleased that an interest 
should be manifested in their little folks, and are not 
above the consideration of getting the:n out of the way 

for a few hours. Nor, indeed, are they indifferent to 
| the religions elucation of their children, although it is, 
I believe, a libel on them to assert that thev want that 
religious teaching at the hands of the State. When 
they see Christian le anxions to impart Christian 
0 believe the Bible to be something 

more than an English classic willing to teach its en- 
nobling truths, they will say, “Let our children be 
taught by these friends ; we can trust them better 
than the school-board visitor and the national schol- 
master. Much has been said about the wishes of the 
parent. When the parent can get a hearing for bim- 
self, and the priests stand aside for once in respectful 
silence, I have no doubt that he will spern the claims 
that have been made in his name, and ask for Bible- 
teaching at the hands of those who provide it volun- 


[ anticipate no difficulty, then, in enlarging the 
of our Sunday-schools as far as increased 
numbers are concerned. My fears are raised, however, 
respecting the efficiency of the work that will be done, 
th let me add that at its worst, I believe it to be 
ten better than the so-called religious teaching 
which goes on in national schools, at ite best. Yet there 
is great need of reform in our Sunday-school system 
In the first place, we want better buildings. Children 
should have plenty of space, fresh air, and sunlight. 
Subterraneous roota, as it appears to me, are a 
great mistake. If they are said to be the wisest thi 
under the sun, a simple experiment might put this 
assertion to the test. Let the adults descend into the 
gloomy 28 to 7 — worship. and 4 
oungsters possession o upper ions, It 
not difficult to tell which would have the 
best of the bargain. The room should be chastened by 
colours not too glaring, not too sober ; the window-sills 
should de ed well with flowers brought from 
the greenhouses of the well-to-do people in the con- 
gregation ; the scholars should have seats on which it is 
not a per to sit, with backs thereto ; each teacher 
should be ded with a small table, a decanter of 
water for the use of the scholars, and occasionally for 
his own use if he should be dry; and the room should 
be hung with engravings from the great masters, these 
latter bei ted by gentlemen with spare means 
and good te. In the absence of the engravings, 
cheap but artistic wood-cuts, 1 sacred his- 
tor y, could easily be obtained. Above all it is indis- 
sable to have te rooms neatly furnished fur 
e elder scholars. ithout these it is almost impos. 
sible to retain them, and it is most difficult to teach 
them. It is needless to add that the infants shoul: 
have a large airy room, provided with a gallery, a box 
of letters, abuudanoe of pictures and diagrams, a little 
harmonium, and a very cheertul teacher. 


These, however, are matters of detail which wise 
workers will have no difficulty in settling. One of the 
main things we have now to consider is the improve 
ment in numbers and quality of our staff of teachers. 
Too often the raw recruits are sent to texch in the 
Sunday-school, and young men and women of frivolous 
disposition and undecided character have this most im. 
portant work assigned them because they are the only 
ones who seem to offer themselves. We want men and 
women of St education, and of mature 
Christian character. fathers object that their own 
cbildren have to be taught, let them be urged to bring 
the elder ones to the school and teach them side by side 
with the poorer and neglected. The t would thus 


teach his own children and other people’s beside, and 
all concerned would obtain a double advan The 


ae would receive an impetus which would develope 
is teaching power to a wonderful d „ his own 
begin to feel very early in life the in. 


those ng 

societ 7 while they would also 
o feelings kindled by place 

the children whose case we are now 
would reap untold profit. We 
y-schools the best workers 
that the Church 11 prod noe, and great care ought to 


as discreditable for a teacher to appear in 
fur a minister to offer a few obser- 
& premeditated discourse, 
|, however, be totally inadequate 
of the case, We must carry reli- 
gious teaching into the week. 

In so our own buildings should first of all be 
utilised, specinl «ervives for chiliren could 
be conducted in our chapels once: or twige during the 
week, either before or after school — perhaps 
open to question. I have twice attended @ morning 
service for children at the cathedral in Cologne. The 
children trooped in at eight o'clock, with their satchels 
an:! school ; they joined in the prayers, the aang 
most sweetly, and then went off to their schools, It 
would not be hard to fin! two or three gentlemen in 
most congregations to conduct such a service on their 
way to business, though I fear that our habits would 
peril the success of such a plan. 

For elder children the evenings should be utilised. 
The work which I have sketched out as wing proper 
for the Sunday would be equally effectual during three 
or four ngs of the week. Bible-class teaching 


would be the prominent feature of such effort as this, 


with an occasional address illustrated by diagrams. 
Our schoolrooms should be employed every week-night 
for some religious or benevolent connected with 
the young ; and if this were done, we should find an 
increasing number brought under the control of those 
principles which can alone purify and ennoble the 
character. | 

When school board schools are built (which I hope 
will be before the millenium) we may fairly consider 
what should be our relation to them as Christian 
churches. It will, I think, under certain conditions, 
be quite competent for us to unite with other Uhristians 
in giving religious instruction within their walls. The 
conditions are these—(1) that the teaching of religion 
shall be voluntarily provided; (2) that the teaching be 
given after school hours, an arrangemeut being made 
that on certain davs of the week the secular instruction 
should be abbreviated by half an hour ; (3) that the full 
consent of the parents be first obtained by special 
visitors, sent for the purpose to their homes ; (4) that a 
rent be paid to the school board fur the use of the room, 
so that not a single farthing shall come out of the rate- 
payers’ pockeis 2 religious teaching. 

n rural districts, where the parson is sweetly uncon. 
scious ot his Dissenting parisioners, and bas never 
happened to see the Wesleyan, Baptist, and Indepen 
dent chapels that aan! as-ert, themselves in his 
parish, a separato class would have to be formed by the 
Church folks to teach the young idea the mysteries 
of baptismal regeneration, of the pomps and vanities of 
the present world, and of the duties of the young idea 
towards its betters, who are the fo!lowing—namely, its 
‘governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters.” 
In such a case the school board would have to arrange 
with the Christian Dissenters, with the Episcopalian 
sect. and with the Roman Cutholics if any existed, and, 
without fear or tavour, would be bound to let the school. 
bouse to the various applicants for certain specified 
times after school hours. In more enlightened regions 
however, it is to be hoped that Church people would 
rise out of the narrow range in which their clerical 
leaiers generally move, and would be willing to unite 
with their brethren in teaching a vommon Christianity. 
Thus, it might be hoped, that a feeling of brotherhood 
would gradually heal many of the present unhappy 
differences, and in the school we might be found work- 
ing harmoniously toward the same great ends. If this 
plan were adopted, the leaders of different sections of 
the Church of Christ would have to meet to adopt a 
united plan of religious instruction ; a Bible-class asso- 
ciation would be formed, and no one would be allowed 
to teach under its auspices who was not, both by Chris- 
tian character and Biblical knowledge, fully competent 
to undertake the task. Thus the religious people of 
each neighbeurheod would be banded together for the 
holiest purposes, and the happiest results in every way 
might be anticipated. 

erhaps, however, such a scheme is Utopian, so long 
as one section of the Church tes to itself the 
functions and title of a National Church. lu the mean- 
while, wo have amongst us a class of workers who in 
every way are eminently fitted to undertake the volun. 
tary labour which I have been indicating. I refer to the 
ladies of our churches. They poesess the patience, the 
tact, and the condescension to child-life, which are 
n requisites for teaching children’ religion. 
Let them become our missionaries in school board 
schools and elsewhere to neglected children. We are 
too much in the habit of delegating the work of the 
Church to the paid agents; hence I do not advocate 
having a paid teacher to represent the Christian con- 
gregations in the school board school houses, though 
this plan might in some cases be adopted with advan- 

There are w..men in all our churches who would 
be thankful to have some such noble aim in life as the 
one here suggested. Their time, their culture their 
resourves, would all bo at the disposal of the Church did 
they but hear the Church echoing in their ears the 
Master's command, Feed my lambs. 

I have left myself no time to speak of the character 
of the religious teaching which we should be anxious to 
impart. Fortunately for ourselves, and still more for 
the children under our ch , We are not traiamelled 
by catechisms, either Shorter or ‘‘ Longer.” A 
skeleton is for the museum, not for the nursery or the 
schoolroom. There is only one Divine form of M 
it is by Life. In the Bible, Truth is put into action, the 
skeleton clothed in flesh, and then the eye can see and 
perceive. The highest exemplification of this Divine 
method is seen in the Incarnatiou. The Life of “brist is 
a universal language which men of all climes and minds 
of all calibres can understand. It is the sweet story of 
old, ever new, ever fragrant, ever powerful. It is the 

of the highest touching, and of teaching the low- 
liest and most elementary. Let children behold it, not 
by class works and led English classics, but as it 
is read and told, as it is explained and enforced b 
hearts that adore the Saviour, and then a breath of life 
would sweep over our fatherland, an‘ the young would 
grow up to feel that the most blessed fact in their exis- 
oe God through Christ Jesus Our 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
sends the following interesting communication :— 
„Considerable attention has, I see, been attracted 
in England ag pe vigor with which the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bordeaux has unfrocked two of his 

riests for yy declaring that they did not 

ieve the Pope to be infallible. In the press of 
Paris the subject is daily discussed with more or 
less vehemence. 1 do not speak much of such 
journals as the Monde, the Univers, and the Fran- 
ais, which are distinctively religious, and live on 
themes that do not interest the secular mind ; nor 
of such journals as the Pays, whch, being Bona- 
— strangely unites a pious care for the Holy 
ather with a passion for hostile meetings in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; nor even of newspapers like the 
Siecle, Radical, and the Rappel, which know 
the be the sworn foes of Republicanism, and 
which gladly, therefore, fling every weapon that 
will wound the Church. But even the Journal des 
Débats and the Temps, which represent the highest 
culture of France and the profoundest dissent from 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church, have given the 
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question a position of capital importance, The 
point at issue is simple. The Abbé Junqua and 
Abbé Monts are priests of Bordeaux ; the one is a 
vicar and the other a curate. Both followed the 
example of the Abbé Michaud, and protested 

inst the dogma that the Pope was infallible, on 
the ground that it was contrary to the voice alike 
of Scripture and of the Church. Cardinal Don- 
net, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, instantly de- 
creed that both rebels should be unfrocked, and 
the decree was executed by a commissary of 
police. Thus the civil arm instantly came to 
the aid of the ecclesiastical, and — 2 by 
the voice of a policeman, that any priest who did 
not believe the Pope to be infallible must instantly 
dress himself in plain clothes. The question 
whether Cardinal Donnet has or has not overstepped 
the law, and whether the police of Bordeaux had 
any right to execute his decree, is to be tried in the 
law courts. Although the French priests are as 
anbmissive to their bishops as any body of clergy 
in the world, one at least has spoken out boldly. 
The Abbé Giscos, curé of Taillebourg, says :—‘ I 
hope that a thousand voices in the priesthood will 
be raised to brand, like all the Liberal press, the 
indescribable abuse of power committed by a com- 
missary of police at Bordeaux against two honour- 
able ecclesiastics of that town.’ He adds: ‘I here 
raise my indignant protest, and I support the 
wishes of all good le, who condemn the inter- 
vention of the secular arm in this unhappy affair, 
and who do so in the interest of religion.’ After 
writing such a letter, the Curé of Taillebourg him- 
self will, of course, come under the ban of eccle- 
siastical censure. The majority of the French 
clergy virtually lie at the mercy of their bishops. 
Such clerical independence of episcopal wrath as 
exists in the Church of England would, I fear, be 
scarcely intelligible to the minds of those 
dignitaries. To them it seems anarchy. The 
first and the last word of their system 
is obedience; and the principle has so in- 
finenced the minds of the clerical laymen who 
write in the religious newspapers, that the Abbé 
Michaud is denouneed as if he were a burglar, merely 
because he, a simple curate of the Madeleine, has 
had the audacity to deny the truth of a dogma 
which nine cultivated Frenchmen out of ten would 
not dream even of discussing. Such a fact must be 
kept in view by those who note the irreligious tone 
of the more Radical journals. That tone is often 
shocking ; but, partial at least, it springs from the 
incredible violence —1 slander .. by those 
prints which speak in the name of Christianity, 
and defame it by their very advocacy. 

In the present case the question is, I repeat, 
whether the cardinal has outstepped the powers 
which he received from the Concordat. The 


Temps contends that he has, on the ground that 
no mandate is legally valid in France 
until the State has sanctioned the publication of 


the decree, and that the decree of Papal infal- 
libility has never received the requisite sanction. 
y, therefore, that dogma does not form 


part of the doctrines of the Church which are 
recognised by the Concordat. Legally, no 

relate can force any of his clergy to accept 
it; and neither the Abbé Junqua nor the Abbé 
Monts has broken the law. Hence the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux has acted illegally in un- 
frocking the two priests. A court of justice 
will speedily decide whether that argument is 
sound or not; but, whatever may be the result, | 
it will force the French people to look once for all | 
at the whole subject of the Concordat. That bar- 
gain between France and Rome was made to suit 
a set of political conditions that have vanished. 
It was made, on the one side, by a Pope who was a 
temporal sovereign, as well as the Head of the Latin 
Church ; and the temporal authority of His Holi- 
ness has completely vanished. The Concordat was 
drawn up at a time when the conditions of religious | 
freedom had not Vet dawned on the minds of great | 
statesmen. The conception of a Free Church in a 
Free State was to grow up in the land, not of 
Napoleon, but of Cavour. And in France the 
Concordat has been hurtful alike to Church and to 
State. It has so fettered the Church that the 


clergy cry aloud inst what they stigmatise as 
the us tions of the Government. They demand 
perfect freedom to act and tp teach, to found 


colleges and universities, to instruct the young as 
they think fit. They demand, indeed, more than 
freedom, for the goal of their desire is domination. 
The Concordat has left them less free to act than 
their Catholic brethren of Protestant England, and 
it has not given them such compensation as they 
would find in the clear and unequivocal position of 
a State Church. France ceased to possess such 
@ Church when she broke away from the past 
in the hurrcane of the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the Concordat helps to give the 
Catholic religion a special dignity, and it 
cripples the power of the State to deal freely 
with matters of worship. M. Prévost-Paradol 
summed up the situation in these remarkable 
words: Two facts equally certain present thom- 
selves to the mind when we look at the legal situa- 
tion which the Churches hold in the bosom of French 
society; the first is, that we are drifting towards 
the complete separation of religion from the State, 
and that no considerable change can be uced in 
the Government of Fiance until that e shall 
have been attempted, if not accomp ; the 
second is, that the attempt is as difficult as it is in- 
evitable, and that it must have, if it should fail, a 
decisive and probably fatal influence on the exist- 


therein laid down, as well as as against any inter- 


ence of the Government by which it shall be made. | 


These remarkable words have the ring of prophecy. | 
That the present relations between the Church and 
the State can exist for many years is believed by no 
one who stands outside the circle of clerical in- 
fluence ; and such acts as that of Cardinal Donnet, 
whether legally justifiable or not, are precisely the 
kind of small, a events which will hasten 
the day of change. If the Right of the National 
Assembly should be able to throw the main share 
of the elementary education into the hands of the 
clergy, the next National Assembly, which is uni- 


versally expected to be far more Radical than the 


1 
man's . nature, his spiritual wants, and the pro- 


present, may be —— to bring on the battle of 
the Concordat. The battle will be momentous, for 
the passions both of the secular and of the clerical 
spirit are intense. 


Dr. Thomas Vowler Short, who resigned the 
bishopric of St. Asaph about two years ago, has 
just died at the age of eighty-three. 

A CLERGYMAN PREACHING IN A CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH. — On the evening of the 11th ult. 
the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, vicar of Llanstadwell 
Church, preached in Albion-square 1 yy ey 
Church, Pembroke Dock. The Rev. Dr. Davies, 
the minister of the place, conducted the intro- 
ductory service, quite in the Congregational style, 
after which the vicar preached a very good sermon 
from 2 Tim. iv. 2.—Zrangelical Christendom. 

Puntie Worsarp Faci.itres Br. — On Thursday 

a deputation of the clergymen and churchwardens of 
Rural Deanery of Greenwich (including the Rey. 
Canon Miller), waited upon Mr. Gladstone, in 
Downing-street, to urge certain objections against 
Mr. Salt’s Public Worship Facilities Bill, which 
seeks to license a ge hag to open a place of 
worship in any parish where the population exceeds 
2,000 without the consent of the incumbent or 
atron. Canon Miller was the spokesman of the 
eputation, and desired that the bill should be 
referred t a select committee, or rejected alto- 
gether. Mr. Gladstone said he should consider the 
matter. 

Tue Bisnor or Exerer on Barptism.—The Bishop 
of Exeter in his visitation has departed from the 
usual custom of delivering the same charge in the 
various archdeaconries. He speaks on different sub- 
jeets on each occasion. On Tuesday he spoke upon 
ritualand education, and among other things which he 
touched upon on Thursday at Barnstaple was 
baptism. is lordship said it would be advisable 
to make such a modification in the services for 
the public baptism of infants as would remove 
some of the objections—not that it would be pos- 
sible to remove them all—which were now felt by 
some very * people to the employment of god- 
fathers and godmothers, and the way in which 
these godfathers and godmothers made promises 
on behalf of the baptized. He believed it could be 
done without any sacrifice of principle whatever, 
and without touching—he would not say on any 
doctrine—but without touching on any of those 
safeguards which it was intended that godfathers 
and godmothers should provide. 


Irish Cuavurcen Synop.—At the meeting of the 


General Synod of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland on Thursday the Archbishop of Dublin 
handed in a protest, signed bY 

e 


1,840 clergy and 
communicant laity, declaring their attachment to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and other authorised 
formularies of the Church, and protesting against 
the introduction of any change in the doctrines 


pretation or explanation of the formularies which 
would narrow their present comprehensive 
character. A discussion was held on the subject, 
and various resolutions and amendments were 
prepares and rejected. It was finally resolved, on 
he motion of the Rev. Dr. Salmon, ius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, that the Synod should proceed 


— 


to consider in order the resolutions agreed to by a 
majority of the Revision Committee. This was 
carried amid lause. The bishops and high” 
members of the Synod have to the 
exclusion of the Apocrypha from the daily lessons 
= oe expunging of the roll of the Saints from the 
calendar. 


Beligions und Denominational Rebs. 
— 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 
LANCASHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


The sixty-fifth I conference of the 
Lancashire Con ional Union was held on 
Wednesday last, in Grosvenor-street, Piccadill 
—the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 4 —— 
Chapel, presiding. There were present 110 ministers 
and ninety delegates. 

The Chairman in the course of his opening ad- 
dress referred to the ee Cong! egationalism 
and said that the call for brevity in their creeds, as 
well as ip their sermons, had been responded to by 
many of them. 

The door of their ministry, which was never very 
narrow or closely 21 been more aud more 
widened, and such a facility of admission accorded that 
it was felt at times to be a puzzling problem how to de- 
fine the status and qualifications of a reeognixed Con- 
gregational minister. In that direction he was nvt sure 
that they could push the elastic limits of their free- 
don any further. In illustration of the cruv.ing for 
frredom among them, he might mention an opmi n 
among many in the church that the termsof admission 
to church-membership formed an injurious restraint, 
and that every applicant might walk freely into the fold 


— — 


on his own undivided responsibility. (Hear, hear.) 


This was the practice in some churches already. With 
regard to the so-called pro in theology, the demand 
for changes and modifications in their belief and teach- 
ing to suit the spirit of the times, and to keep abreast 
of the march of science, they were of course not to shut 
their eyes, and surrender their judgments in deference 
to the conclusions of their fathers in theology, moro 
than in other things; but they must not scout the 
idea of leaving something from then. ( Applause.) The 
field to be explored had not so recently thrown 
open, nor had it been slightly touched, that they could 
be justified in disregarding the labuurs of their e- 
cessors. was the whole field of the great fact of 


visions of Divine mercy to meet them. It had been 

traversed in its — * and breadth by many yenera- 

tions of toilers, who had dug it and trenched it where 

it seemed most likely to vield up its treasures, and they 

had Lrought many to light. No doubt its riches were 

uot exhausted. There were diamonds still beneath the 

soil to reward the earnest labourer — (applause); but he 

was most likely to succeed who had stu:lied most closely 

the methods that ensured success, and who had yaszed 

so. often on the brilliant gems which hal been the 
family fewels, that he knew a true diamond when he 
saw it, and rejected at once the glittering counterfeit. 
(Applause. ) For his part, it was not so much a new 
fangled theology or a questionable system of doctrine 
that awakened his alarm, as the want of any theology 
that was definite and intelligible—the absence of any 
bone of doctrine on which one could feed. ‘There was 
often no substantial fibre in the teaching ; there was 
only the jucy pulp of pleasing sentiment, which was re- 
freshing and exhi at time, but from which 
bone and muscle could not be formed. As doubting 
was in fashion, they claimed the liberty of being 
sceptical as to the validity of new theories and modes 
of teaching till they saw the spirituality of such new 
theology proved by its effects. 


In conclusion, the chairman urged the importance 
of forming, maintaining, and enunciating definite 
views of Christian doctrine, and of possessin 
fervour—that child of conviction, without whic 
men might be enlightened and instructed but not 
subdued. (Applause.) The Rev J. HutoHison 
(Ashton-under-Lyne), in moving a resluotionthank- 
ing the rev. chairman for his address, said that in 
almost all our churches, even the State Church, 
there seemed to him to be a tendency in the direc- 
tion of those principles which Congregationalists 
held. The Rev. J. H. GwyrnHsr seconded the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. The 
Rev. D. E. Forp (Manchester) said he thought it 
was necessary for the better progress of religion in 
the present day that there should be a greater spirit 
of prayer and more earnestness of devotion. The 
Rev. T. Green (Ashton) thought the net result of 
the chairman’s address would be atendency to make 
them all feel particularly easy in any dogmas they 
might hold, and rather to quench the spirit of 
inquiry. (Cries of No.“) 

If that was not the case he was glad, but he was perfectly 
sure that what the Church of Christ had suffered from was 
not too little belief, bit too much belief; and that the ten- 
dency of things even now amongst them, as ministers, 
was not on the side of scepticism, but on the side of too 
great credulity. Believing, as he did, that they onght 
to inquire to the very last day of their lives, as long as 
God left them any intellect, he most earnestly pro- 
tested against anything that would sanction what he 
found to be so exceedingly common, the easy-going idea 
that they could take sume eight or ten great dogmas, 
and, nailing them to the mast flatter themselves that 
they had attained infallibilſty. It was a selemn and 
distressing fact that somehow or other, they did not 

t hold of the working classes as they onght, and 

hat was a state of matters that could not be met b 
merely asserting that they must go on preaching certain 
definite tenets such as they had been used to.- He quite 
believed that there could no such thing as religion 
without dugma. He thought also that it was a mon- 
strous position for a Christian minister, the avowed 
leader of the religious mind, and of necessity, to a great 
extent, of the ious life, of a number of Christian 
peor to be, on t fundamental verities of the 
ai nally in the dark. asa denomination, 
had much more fto fear from that kind of indolence 
which was begotten by the belief that their Pui an fore- 
fathers had gained that lofty elevation which the Church 
of Christ had not since seen, than from tendencies 
which, as some thought, lay in the directiun of se 
ticism. There were about them men who read ~ 
by intellectual people stating that their fundamental 
beliefs were not 1 by reason. One of 
would find himself in the dark, 

„What is to be my definite belief! They 
then to explain and to prove. The whole thing, from 
first to last, was a question of evidence, and such a man 
had 14 right to ask that the evidence should be 
put him. 


The Rev. 8. CLarkson (Lytham) said the work - 
ing classes had not beeu won by denominations or 
N pits that had given forth no dogmatic sound. 

o denomination was, more distinguished 
for the number of its working men adherents, as 
Vong than the Primitive Methodists, than 
which he should think there was scarcely a more 
dogmatic sect, or one that had less sympathy with 
free thought and the liberal tendencies of the age. 
He thought there should be a limit to the spirit of 
inquiry. Mr. A. Barnes, a delegate from Farn- 
worth, said most good would be done to the working 
classes by telling them what was in the New Tes- 
tament. After some remarks by the Rev. A. J. 
Bray, Manchester, the conference adjourned for 
luncheon. 

On the reassembling of the ministers and dele- 
gates, the Rev. J. Keity (Liverpool) read a paper 
on the ordination of ministers, which he considered 
as the business of the church, in the same way.as 
it was the business of each church to elect their 
pastor. He explained and commended the system 
of ordination adopted in American churches, ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the continuance of the 
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custom of ain & other ministers, who had pre- 
hen gy known candidate for ordination, to take 
part in the ceremony, not as persons having any 
authority, or having power to communicate gifts, 
but as brethren whose intercourse with the minister 
t furnish some proof on which neighbouring 
could rely, that he was a man worthy 
their confidence. An interesting discussion 


e 
meeting a which it was proposed the 
conference should send up to Parliament in favour 


2 


in 


of Mr. Candlish's motion the 25th clause of the | 
Education Act be unconditionally Minis- 
ters and would also be ed to petition 


in favour of Mr. Fawcett’s bill for the abolition of 
the Dublin University Tests, and to the motion of 
which Mr. Miall had given notice, and which would 


itself to their 4 He — — 
1 that i e t thi 
25th clause in the Edu Act , they 
should be sati . Some of their brethren, occu- 
pying places in the denomination in the metro- 


some pains to say that the Con- 

r was very eo my ag in 
and that, in fact, when the little 
e 25th clause was taken out of the 
onconformists would have no grievance 
er, and would conclude a peace at once with 
in opposition to whom they had been . 
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Bax (Farnworth), the 
the Lancashire Independent 


J. Gwyther, secre ; 

Rev. R. M. Davies, — — 

— unanimously reappointed to their respective 
offices. 

Some other formal business having been trans- 

the Rev. A. Tomson moved and the Rev. 

T. Green seconded a memorial to the Prime 

Minister strong val of Mr. Fawcett’s 

that the exorbitant 
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and delegates. The was 
filled visitors. After the hs ip devo- 
CHAIRMAN delivered the 
was 


mitted even by those who 
to existing circumstances, or 


e Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 carried on its face the pro- 
mise of equality and universality, but “war was in 
its heart ’ both. The speaker dwelt at some 
on this question, and predicted that in this, 
as in other cases, the triumph of these principles 
was sure. One of the chief obstacles + 


this country, was the existence of an Established 
Church. question was becoming the question 
of thehour. The subject had been brought before 


the House of Commons, in a manner worthy of the 
subject, by Mr. Miall—(applause) —and the discus- 
sion upon it plainly showed that the union was 
already weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
and it would not be long before it would be 
divided and given to the Medes and Fersians.“ 
He referred to the change which was pay — 
in public opinion on the question, and said y 
any other man had contributed more towards the 
accomplishment of the work before them than Mr. 
Gladstone himself. The arguments which he 0 
eloquently used in support of the separation of 
Church and State in Ireland still lingered in the 
memory of multitudes, ‘who failed to see that what 
was 80 an injustice in one place was no injus- 
tice at all in another, where the relative proportion 
of the persohs injuriously affected was not 80 great 
as in the former case. Whilst the Episcopal 
Church as a spiritual institution was only gaining 
ground, as a secular Establishment it was con- 
stantly losing its attractions to earnest men. 
But though these controversies were raging, there 
were everywhere evidenves of a jonging for truer 
and wider Christian union, though the hindrances 
might not be altogether removed by the severance 
of the Church from the State. The chairman then 
adverted at some length to a number of matters 
‘connected with the efficacy of their union; such as 
the best means of distributing their ts, and the 
multiplication of small churches. He was unable 
to state with accutacy the p that the asso- 
Suki, eopenelty'ia the areciion of now chapels 
* in the erection of new 
and —— in this respect duri 
the last ten years than in any former period. Several 
evangelists had been appointed by this union to 
labour in destitute districts, and the mission room 
loan fand, which had started, promised to be 
of the utmost value. n the other hand, their 
had not been either so great or so wisely 
irected as it should have been. The number of 
chapels built did not, even when well attended, 
ly represent the increased number of wor- 
shippers, since they were in many cases substitutes 
for others previously existing, or were ly occu- 
pied by those who formerly attended places of 
worship less conveniently situated. Their chief 
defect, however, had been the extremely slow rate 
at which they had been augmenting the number of 
—— and missionaries or evgngelistse. After 
wenty years there had been in the whole Riding 
an increase of a little over twenty men of the former 
class ; whilst the whole number of the latter at the 


present time was quite insignificant. The Chair- 
man concluded by alluding to those who had ceased 
their mi t them by reason of death. 


Of those who united to form the society half a cen- 
tary 8g „not one remaineth unto this day.” 
e Rev. Davip Loxton (Sheffield) moved, and 
Mr. J . W. Barnes seconded, votes of thanks to the 
chairman and others, and the motion was cordially 
ted. A special vote of thanks was also awarded 
to the late secretary of the union, the Rev. J. H. 
Morgan. Then a resolution in favour of amalgama- 
ing the Congregational Associations of the three 
Ri ings with the Yorkshire Congregational Union 
was adopted. The rt of the Chapel Sunday- 
school Society stated that the income now amounted 
to 1, 510l. a- year, and the statement of the treasurer 
(Mr. Conyers) showed that their sane subscrip- 
tions were nearly 1,000/. The Rev. J. C..Gray 
Halifax) read a paper on Sunday-schools, in which 
e raised the question whether it was desirable 
that a Co tional Sunday-school board should 
be establi A discussion on the subject was 
re a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
. é Rev. Dr. MxLLoR (Halifax) moved the 
owing resolution :— 
That in the of this union the 25th section of the 
ucation Act, which allows the payment of 
fees to denominational schools out of the public rates, 
„ school boards to com- 
section of the community to support, directly or indi- 
creeds of others; that it thus violates the tetera, 
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liberty, and produces 
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ight Hon. W. E. Glad - 
on. W. E. Forster. 


stone and Mr. Forster were going to do with 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) They would tread on the 
tail of the Irishman's coat with a v ce, and 
they might depend upon it that Paddy would be 
om for the fray, especially if the measure meted 
out to him was to be different to that which had 


country 
neck and crop to the domination of the priests, or 
eo A must retrace their steps, and can rtions 
of the English bill. (Hear, hear.) It would not be 
long before Scripture would be verified in this 
matter, and when it might be said, They have 
ae pit into which they themselves have fallen.“ 
( se.) ° 

The Rev. Henry Sturt (Dewsbury) seconded 
the resolution, which was carried with one dis- 
sentient. 

Mr. J. W. WIIANS moved, and Mr. Ald. Law 


(Bradford) seconded, the adoption of the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted :— 


That in fgalty to the principles of religious liberty, and as 
the best mse which the West Ri Co ional 
Onion cn mks fo aprenie tc arise Eas Jon 
oe oe to the H Lords and the Hou 
— favour of the objecte of Mr. Osborne 2 
Burials Bill, be prepared by the Executive Committee, and 
signed by the Chairman on behalf of the union, and duly for- 
warded for tation; and that the Congregational 
Churches of Yorkshire be recommended each to forward like 
petitions on their own behalf. 

The ministers and delegates afterwards dined in 
the Old Banqueting Hall at the Cutlers’ Hall. 
The Rev. E. R. Conper proposed the toast of 
The Friends of other Denominations” ; to which 
the Rev. Gites Hester responded. On the motion 
of the Rev. H. Sa DER (Wakefield), seconded by 
the Rev. J. P. Giepstonsg, a resolution was passed 
* favour of the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 

cts. 


At Wednesday’s sitting, Mr. J. M. Habershon, the 
Mayor of Rotherham, presided, and the Rev. R. 
Bruce (Huddersfield) moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That it would be desirable to divide the grants made into 
two classes—namely, first, for augmentation of ministers’ 
incomes in churches whose pastors from all public sources re- 
ceive not less than 100/. a year, and where three-fourths of 
the — salary is —, by a 1 2 7 — 

angelistic aia 0 pastors 0 e 
— — in which the standard of the previous class 
is not reached ; that the former class of grants be considered 
and made solely by the executive committee, ‘and that the 
— 1 el at the a — 1 na = 
amoun blished ann 0 e general 
committee and in the Register of the West . 
He hoped the society would so far adopt the resolu- 
tions as to refer them fur the consideration of the 
combined committee, so that they might have still 
further consideration. Mr. W. H. Conygnrs (Leeds) 
seconded the resolution. After considerable dis- 
cussion, in which several ministers took part, Mr. 
Bruce pro that his resolution should com- 
mence thus, ‘‘That it be referred to the united 
executive committee of the three associations to 
consider whether it is,” &c., and in this form it was 
unanimously adopted. 

The conference then resolred itself into a general 
committee to investigate the state of the beneficiary 
churches and p stations, and to vote grants 
in aid. The Rev. J. P. Guiepstone (Sheffield) 
moved: 

this meeting would earnestly call the attention of the 

to the importance of using special 
that they may have A, — 9 59 Gename. 
eff wen the —ä— portion of the population 


Mr. W. H. Convers (Leeds) seconded the motion. 
In the course of the discussion which followed, the 
Rev. R. Bruce referred to the decrease in member- 
ship that had taken place at many of their stations, 
— urged the necessity of adopting the course sug- 
gested by the resolution. 

The customary vote of thanks were passed, and 
the proceedings concluded. The annual sermon 
was preached in the evening in the Wicker Charch 
by the Rev. Dr. Mellor to a crowded congregation. 


The Synod of the English Presbyterian Church 
was opened on Monday evening in Regent-square. 
The Rev. Thain Davidson, of Islington, was unani- 
mously elected Moderator for the ensuing year, and 
delivered a brief and effective address. 

Wakrrineton.—On Good Friday the foundation- 
stone of the Wycliffe (o tional Church was 
laid by Samuel Rigby, 145 P., and in the even- 
ing a public soirée was held in the Wycliffe Hall, 
some being present. The mayor, P. Rylands, 
— M. P., aa other Churchmen were present, 
and took part in the proceedings. The new build- 
ing is intended to supersede a chapel which was 
built in 1852, and has been several times enlarged. 
The amount raised towards the cost amounts to the 
handsome sum of 6, 116“. . 

THe Queen AND Dr. Morrat.—While the 
Queen was at Gosport on Monday week, en route to 
Windsor, the Rev. Dr. Robert Moffat was presented 
to Her Majesty by Colonel Ponsonby, Equerry-in- 
Waiting. The Queen graciously received the cele- 
brated missionary, evinced much interest in the 
work in which he has for so many years been 
engaged in South Africa, and asked several questions 
with reference to his son-in-law (Dr. Livingstone). 
In the evening, Gosport Independent Chapel was 
crowded, to hear an address from Dr. Moffat. The 
Rev. W. H. Jellie, the pastor, presided. After an 
introductory address by the chairman, and a few 
words from the Rev. C. H. Harcourt, the Rev. Dr. 
Moffat rose amid cheers, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion at having seen Her Majesty for the first time in 
his life, and at having spoken toher. Thirty years 
ago, when he went back to Africa, he was asked if 
he had seen the Queen of England, and they thought 
it strange he had not; but that day he had had 
that privilege, and he felt somewhat proud. He 
then went on to speak of the great blessing. the 
Gospel had been to the natives of Africa, showing 
they could be men, Christian men, and men ot 
reason and intelligence. He noticed a change in 
their habits, in their families, their regard for 
women, their for their children. e then 
told the audience of the power of religion upon 


many, the truth was being preached by native 
and the whole people were showin signs 
of i ement. On the preceding day Dr. Moffat 


had preached in the chapel to a large congregation, 
and in the afternoon he gave an interesting address 
to the scholars and friends of the Sunday-school, 
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MR. CANDLISH’S MOTION. —-PROPOSED REPEAL 
OF THE 25TH CLAUSE. b 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Will you allow me, through the medium of 

your columns, to remind Nonconformists that the motion 
of Mr. Candlish for leave to introduce a bill to repeal 
Clause XXV. of the Elementary Education Act stands 
for Tuesday next, April 23. The motion is in harmony 
with Resolution III. of the Conference held at Mau- 
chester, and it has, therefore, claims upon the support 
not only of the delegates who wore present, but of all 
whom théy represented. 
« We are happy to know the request that meetings 
should be held and petitions forwarded to the House of 
Commons in its favour has been extensively responded 
to. We earnestly urge our friends everywhere to turn 
the few days yet remaining to the best account. Let 
the House of Commons be inundated with petitions. 
Let our representatives be made to understand the im- 
portance we attach to the motion and the care with 
which the division list will be scrutinised afterwards. 
The issue is simple, clear, and intelligible. Hesitation 
or half-heartedness cannot be tolerated. He that is 
not with us on this question is againgt us. 

If any of our friends have not received copies of our 
petition, we shall be happy to send them on application. 
Where necessary petitions engrossed ready for signature 
will also be forwarded. 

Il am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
F. SCHNADHORST, 

Central Nonconformist Committee, 

Town Hall Chambers, 
86, New-street, Birmingham, 
April 15, 1872. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
II. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Sin, —Iu my last letter I spoke of the ponny a- day 
system, which was extensively adopted in the colonies. 
This reconciled parties for a time. The more strongly 
entrenched denominations had the chief advantage, and 
collected most children. They secured the grant of one 
penny a day fur each pupil's attendance, and could 
train all such schelars in their own dogmas. There 
was an appearance of fairness, as scope was given to free. 
trade principles. 

Breakers ahead disturbed tho illusion. It was found 
that, while competition filled the schools, there was a 
decided loss in the character of instruction.. The 
teacher's morals mizht be faulty, and his endowments 
scanty ; while no one was responsible for him. The 
classroom might be foul and confined, and the school 
requisites as defective as the information communi- 
cated. 

Complaints arose that children were compelled to 
submit to a training in creeds abhorred by the parents. 
In spite of free trade, a poor schoolmaster required 
enough pupils to give him bread ; and competition was 
necessarily limited in a locality not productive of 
juvenile materials for lessons. The system, therefore, 
told well for the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. 

The colonial friends of education took alarm. It was 
well nigh impossible by individual effort to compete 
with powerful organisations, and it was idle to imagine 
that voluntary contributions would found schools for the 
sparse population of the Bush. The lesser denomina- 
tions fretted under the ecclesiastical scheol yoke, and 
the enlightened educationist mourned at the prospect of 
a comparatively barren result of intelligence for all the 
national outlay. 

A large party arose, also, who conscientiously objected 
to the secular instruction of the people being placed 
under the government of priests and ministers. Ad- 
mitting their right to spiritual supervision, an objection 
was raised to other interference. It was urged as a 
grievous wrong that the youthful colonists could not 
meet together on a common ground for their instruc- 
tion, and not be herded and classified according to the 
arbitrary distinctions of dogmas. 

Out of this discussion arose the national system of 
education in New South Wales. It was both there and 
in Victoria the favoured of officials, as being the first, 
and then the only system patronised by the English 
Government, though localised in Ireland. Indepen - 
dents, many Presbyterians, and a large number of 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Episcopalians threw in 
their influence. Although the Act gave special oppor- 
tunities, for clergymen, at set times, to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective flocks, 
hardly one clergyman undertook the labour, though be- 
moaning the godless state of the scholars. 

For a number of years the denominational and the 
national system ran alongside of each other in Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

In South Australia, after much conflict, a public 
system of instruction was established. It was framed 
upon an asserted Christian basis, as the though 
not permitted to give special religious „ Was 
ordered to read out before the school each half-day a 
chapter from the Bible. 

— This was regarded as a compromise. But however 
broad a platform, it could not be sustained. The reli- 


bal 


| gious said that the mere reading of a chapter was little 


worth, while the selection of that chapter left the 
teacher too much liberty. The Episcopalians, weak in 
that colony, submitted with an ill grace. The Roman 
Catholics, still fewer, complained bitterly that their 
claims had been utterly ignored, as it was known that 
they, even more than many Protestants, questioned the 
good of Bible-reading without comment. The system 
was regarded as useless by some, and a tyranny by 
others; it could not last. 

In Victoria, the most prosperous, the most intelli- 
gent, the most progressive of the colonies, the educa- 
tion question has excited much interest. As before the 
gold fever, the disciples of Rome were one-fourth of the 
population, and after it one-fifth, they could not be set 
aside so easily as in South Australia. They had, too, 
an energetic bishop and a wealthy community. The 
denominational system was the most acceptable to the 
priests. . 

But among colonists so educated and enterprising, 
the evils of the educational régime were known and 
lamented. Until, however, an extension of freedom 
gave the means, it was useless contending for a change. 
Even when the ballot and manhood suffrage gave the 
opportunity, though no people in the world have sincé 
so well employed such advantages, it was long before 
men turned from the attractions of trade to politics. 
When they did arouse themselves at last from this 
culpable indifference to public duty, the question of 
education was taken up. 

The absurdity of two contending systems of public 
instruction — the national and the denominational— 
being thus maintained by the State became manifest. 
It was a thorough waste of public money. Another 
evil was apparent ; the State, as such, had little or no 
control as to the kind of instruction paid for. 

Some advantage had been gained. The heads of the 
denominations receiving sid were responsible for the 
moral character of the teachers appointed by them, 
though the educational status was still a matter of 
complaint. It was an improvement upon the free-trade 
of the penny-a-day plan. 

A determined cry was raised for a genuine State 
system of pub.ic instruction, subject to intelligent State 
inspection. 

But upon what basis could it be constructed? At 
any rate, the present holders of position must beat a 
retreat. The clergy of the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome claimed their right as natural guar- 
dians of youth. The great mass of their own people 
were rather indisposed to acknowledge that right. 


The ministers of the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and 
Congregational bodies moved more within the circle of 
their adherents, and were willing, on public grounds, 
to surrender distinctive denominational privileges for 
the general good. The taxpayer demanded that a 
proper use should be made of his money. He would 
have no waste of funds under clerical mismanagement, 
or under competing administrative boards. 


It was easy to see that the two boards must be thrown 
into one, and that to be a representative one of parties, 
as the State was not yet strong enough to seize the 
helm itself. 

But the religious question was the difficulty. Now, I 

happen to know, and that from unquestionable ex- 
perience, that the so-called religious instruction in these 
denominational schools was to a great extent a mere 
sham. In some of them I saw no attempt made to 
give even ordinary Biblical lessons. But the clergy 
were indignant at the invasion of their rights, and 
perhaps shed tears at the thought of a godless educa- 
tion. Many folks did think and say, that in schools 
where no professed form of religion was taught, a higher 
moral standing was maintained, and God more reve- 
rently obeyed. 
It was forgotten, in the discussion, that the mere 
absence of dogmatic teaching, or even the pro- 
hibition of Bible reading, did not suppose the 
im plantation of atheistic opinions. It was for- 
gotten, in the discussion, that in the elevation of 
the educator, by his being brought more under exami- 
nation and inspectorial control, there was the guarantee 
of a higher type of thought and a more exemplary class 
of conduct. It was forgotten, in the discussion, that a 
good teacher, well and wisely trained, well and wisely 
governed, by the State, was not likely to be negative in 
his influence. Though, properly enough, expected to 
keep out the theological, he would not, he could not, 
be silent as to the beneficent rule of a. holy Deity ; and 
his example, not less than his moral lessons, would be 
blessed in the class-room. 


The secular system was established—to the horror of 


all who did not understand it, or who had made a 
Mumbo Jumbo of the name. The State must educate. 
The State must know nothing of creeds, as its officers 
were ot All shades of opinion. It would pay for secular 
instruction, and, at least, four consecutive hours each day 
must be devote toitin each school. Every school mu:t 
be under a distinct and independent committee. No 
schoo! could receive State-aid whose buildings, furniture, 
teacher, and teaching had not, or did not continue to 
have, the favourable report of a school inspector. What 
was done after the said four hours was nothing to 
the paymaster. 

The State is now free. Tho teacher is now free. The 
minister is now free, All perform their duty the better. 
The Sunday-school is a more important organisation 


| than ever. Sects agree better than ever. The caus 


of public instruction is more vigorous, successful, and 
hopeful than ever, I am, Xo., 
AUSTRALIAN. 


OUR FARM-LABOURERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Six, —I have read with considerable surprise a letter 
under the above heading, signed “C. P. Tebbutt,” in 
your last number, to whose statements I venture, of course 
with much hesitation, after his authoritative docision, to 
take exception. I reside in a purely agricultural dis- 
trict, and have an intimate knowledge of the wages and 
circumstances of the farm-labourer. Being neither a 
farmer nor a Jabourer, I am likely to be as impartial a 
witness as it is possible to find upon the question of the 
present and past state of our farm-labourers, and L most 
unhesitatingly declare that your statements, to which 
Mr. Tobbutt objects as flowers of rhetoric,” are only 
sober statements of actual truth, and if anything fail to 
convey an adequate idea of the suffering state of our 
pearantry. Painful as are the terms you use, Bootian 
mind,” “servile poverty,” ‘“‘ vegetation in hopeless 
misery,” and an “‘ abject class,” yet you may fairly have 
added to them physical degradation and moral obtuee- 
ness. 

Mr. Tebbutt, while describing Huntingdonshire 
somewhat as a labourer’s Arcadia, and contending that 
there is nothing in the state of our peasantry to remedy, 
ventures to suggest that if for a moment the 
“wage in agricultural districts” is too low, the true 
remedy is for labourers to move to the towns or emi- 
grate.” Does your corréspondent seriously believe that 
hitherto the agricultural districts have supported all 
the labourers born upon the soil, and that our towns 
and colonies have never known the farm labourers seek - 
ing employment and a living amongst them? Let us 
look at the facts. The populatior of England since 1811 
has nearly doubled, but our farm labourers have not in- 
creased at all ; pay, more, they have positively decreased 
somewhere about 300,000! Will Mr. Tebbutt tell us 
what has become not only of the 300, 000, but the in- 
crease of all the farmers and labourers since 1811 
Have they not been absorbed by the towns! 

But after all, the remedy for the depression of our 
peasantry in many cases is a very difficult one for them. 
Only this week I received a letter from an iron and tin 
works to say that they could do with some of out under-, 
paid and starving farm-labourers and pay them good 
wages. Last night I read the letter to some labourers, 
and though they admitted the offer to be a grand one 
to them, they did not see how they could go. I sug- 
gested that two of them should go down to the town, 
some forty miles away, and come back and report. I 
found there was still some difficulty, vis., that they had 
not ashilling between the two to go with! I at once 
put down a half-sovereign, and it was gladly taken up. 
I have since thought I did not give enough. Now, I 
cannot often do this. Not a farmer amongst us would 
do it once. The fact is, our married men with families 
are chained to the soil at the mercy of the farmers, and 
that mercy is often no better than bitter injustice. 

Living near me is a farm-labourer, still a young 
man, though married and the father of eleven children, 
His wages are 10s. a week, and Is. 6d. stopped for rent 
of cottage and garden. Lately his wife was confined 
with a baby. He was taken ill, and one of bis children 
is in a hopeless state of atrophy. And these sick and 
ailing persons were left to the care of the parish doctor 
and the nursing of mere children. Twenty-three 
shillings the farmer kept back whon they were ill, as 
security for the rent; and said, more, that the rent 
should be charged 2s. a week while the man was ill; 
and as soon as he got about they (the masters) refused 
him work. He was not able,” they said, to do a 
good day's work,”—that is, give two shillings in 
work for one in pay. They served him with notice to 
leave in a fortnight, though under a yearly engagement, 
saying he should not be paid for digging and planting 
his garden, or be allowed to remove anything. Again, 
a man, and there are hundreds like him, is working on 
a farm in Sollers Hope parish for 9s. a week, and 18. 6d. 
stopped for rent. The week before last he lost a day 
from ill-health, and on Saturday night he had 6s. ; and 
when he gave them his wife, she said, “ We havo had 
twelve loaves from the shop, and ate them all”—his 
family is large—“‘ and they come to seven shillings : 
how can I pay it with this?’ Yet Mr. Tebbutt says 
there has been steady improvement,” and there will 
be an increase probably, in the wages of our farm 
labourers, and that is really all that needs to be said 
upon the matter!” Would he, if he knew his horses 
were half fed, leave them to a probability 

But I must come nearer home to Mr. Tebbutt. His 
t velve-shilling-a-week labourers doubtless have families, 
and if any are ill they are at once paupers, and must 
have the parish doctor. And if the head of the family 
dies, in most cases he will bo buried in a pauper's coffin. 
And these steady workmen, so good, so honest, and so 


faithful, are always within a week or two of pauperism ; 


and yet Mr. Tebbutt is offended that their degraded 


state is called one of “‘ servile poverty.” 

But the fathers and grandfathers of these men were 
not in *‘servile poverty” within a week or two of 
pauperism, as are their descendants, At the end of the 
last century more than half of the 400,000 acres that 
cover Huntingdonshire were the property of the 
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labourers of that county. And this vast tract of land 
in one county was taken from them by Act of Parlia- 
ment, without a penny of compensation to the labourer, 
handed over to landlords to increase their rent-roll, to 
farthers to increase their profits; and the once owners 
of the Jand may stay and vegetate upon twelve shillings 
a week; and if docile and uncomplaining, have a 
blanket at Christmas and a medal at an agricultural 
show ! 

On another occasion, I will, with your permission, say 
something further upon the past and present state of 
our farm labourers. I can name a time when their 
prosperity was so great that sumptuary laws were 
passed to restrain carters and ploughmen from extrava- 
gance in dress and eating. This fact is sufficient to show 
that England was once happy England for our poor farm- 
labourers, when they were not compelled to live upon 
less than a pauper’s rations. 

* W. GIBSON WARD. 

Perristone, Ross, Herefordshire, April 12, 1872. 


— — 


Imperial Parliament. 


SITES FOR PLACES OF WORSHIP AND SCILOOLS BILL. 


At Wednesday’s sitting of the Commons, 
Mr. Mom said he had been requested by his 
hon. and learned friend the member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr.-Osborne Morgan), who was unavoidably 
absent, to move the second reading of this bill. 
The measure was permissive in its character, and 
therefore he did not apprehend that any opposition 
would be offered by hon. gentlemen opposite to 
the second reading. The object of the bill was to 
provide further facilities for the conveyance of land 
for sites of places of religious worship and schools. 
It would simply endble those who possessed a right 
in landed property to do what they liked with it 
for the purposes of this bill. The measure was 
framed on the model of the 4th and 5th of Victoria, 
which was an Act to afford further facilities for the 
endowment of sites for schools, and it would give 
no facilities for acquiring sites for Dissenting 
chapels and schools than now existed in the case of 
churches and schools of the Establishment. 


Mr. A. Guzst pointed out that there were one 
Br two provisions in the bill which would require 
to be amended in committee. In its present 


— —j he ould only to th 
w € 
hen, the member for Bristol, that when 


measures of this kind were found necessary he 
would find quite as ready a support upon that (the 
ition) side of the House as upon his own. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Bruce remarked that though the bill might 
require amendment in committee, it was not one 
any 


2 observed that the ith clause, 
t» exchanges, would require to be carefully 


The bill was then read a second time. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 
On Thursday, on the House resuming the con- 
sid in KA the Ballot Bill, Clause 2, 


Mr. 


is disability, and pro- 
as an ordinary — 
5 10 ved that th 

where he has a vote and 21 


should be Erase with on 6 fran 
of deciding drawn elections; 
conversation both amendments 
uestion that Clause 2 stand 
RRANCE revived the whole 


by 
e- 
tie 
he 


an unbearable novelty and an unn 


and reviewed the course 


question of secret voting * 


of the Government in regard to it. C 
Banrxtorr also protested against the principle of 
the bill. After some observations from Mr. TorRRENs 
and Mr. R. Fow ier, the clause was carried ona 
division by 207 to 137 votes. 

On Clause 3, which defines the offences at elec- 
tions and ribes the punishment, Mr. LeatHamM 
moved the insertion of words rendering it penal on the 
part of the voter to wilfully display his voting paper in 
such a manner as to show to any person the name of 
any candidate for whom he has or has not voted, 
and subjecting the offender to the penalty of two 
years’ imprisonment. Mr. Forstss said that this 
provision was in the former bills, aud it had been 
inadvertently omitted from this, though the offence 
was partly met by the 4th Clause, which made it 
sional for any person to give information as to how 
a voter had voted. The Government accepted the 
amendment, which was simply copied from their 
bills. The So.tictror-GeNeERAL, in deference to the 
criticism of Mr. Hardy, said he would move to 
amend the proposed amendment by inserting words 
to render it penal for any voter wilfully, by dis- 
playing his ballot-paper, to show to any person the 
name of any candidate for whom he has, or has not, 
marked his vote on his ballot-paper.” This form of 
words was also severely — by Sir. M. Brack 
and others, as including papers before they were 
marked ; and exception was taken by Mr. ToRRRNa, 
Mr. Bouverix, and others to the severity of the 
an cat Mr. de 1 xa 22 — ** 
of this, and suggested that the ty sho 
107. Mr. LeatsHam declined this modification, but 
offered to substitute three months’ imprisonment. 
In the end, after some strong observations had been 
madeon Ministerial vacillation, Mr. GLADSTONE con- 


sented to —_ progress 
At a late hour on Friday the committee was re- 
sumed, Both Mr. Leatham’s amendment on Clause 


3 and the Solicitor-General’s amendment to it were 
negatived, and Mr. LeaTuam gave notice of his in- 
tention to move in the next clause that any voter 
showing his paper after marking it shall be liable to 
three months’ impri ent he fourth sub-sec- 
tion of the Clause, which makes it penal to put into 
the ballot-box any paper other than the ballot-paper, 
was then taken into consideration. Various amend- 
ments to reduce the penalty. from two years with 
hard labour were proposed, and Mr. C. Bentinck 
moved its total omission. On a division, however, 
it was carried by 142 to 102, and Mr. Forster pro- 
mised to amend it by introducing words on the 
report making it necessary that the act should be 
done fraudulently. Mr. Harpy having protested 
against this course, the committee reported 


On Monday the committee resumed the con- 
sideration of anne 3, ing to offences in respect 
of nomination and t-boxes. By the 
fifth sub-section,a penalty of two years’ imprison- 
ment with or without labour might be imposed 
on an * who, without due authority, took 
out Uing station any ballot paper. This 
was op by Mr. C. Bentinck, who moved that 
the provision expunged, and Mr. West, who 
proposed to reduce the term of imprisonment to six 
months. Mr. Henuey also objected to legislation 
of this kind, which he said was “‘ bristling with 
misdemeanours and alties. Mr. G. Bentinck, 
Mr. Muntz, and Dr. also protested against the 
clause. Sir J. ELPHINSTONE denounced the clause 
as a savage enactment.” After a long discussion, 
in the course of which Mr. gone and Mr. 
OsBORNE a compromise, and proposed 
twelve — 5 ae the — penalty, the Go- 
vernment assented to Mr. Weste 
which was carried by 123 to 34 votes. Mr. C. 
Bentinck’s motion was defeated by 203 to 152 
Knee 

e 

On the fourth clause, inflicting three months’ 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, upon 
the infringement of secresy by any officer, clerk, 
or t in attendance at a polli station 
without due authority,“ considerable discussion 
ensued as to the meaning of the phrase due 
authority.” Eventually,-however, the difficulty 


was got over by the adoption of a suggestion from 


Dr, to substitute the words ‘‘ except for 
some purpose authorised by law.” Mr. C. Bgn- 
TINCK proposed to amend the clause by striking 
out the words prohibiting any person whosoever 
from overlooking or interfering with a voter when 
engaged in marking his ballot paper, but his motion 
was negatived by to 145 votes. Mr. Forster 
consented to omit looking over a voter from the 
list of penal offences; and Mr. CHARLEY pro 

to limit to the hours of polling the prohibition 


against ing information ed in the polling 
booth hy to vote Mr. Foner | eaten — 
ever, to miti stringenc t use, an 
the amendment was negatived * 223 to 147 votes. 
Mr. LeatTHaM then ed his to make 
it an offence punishable ble with 1 im- 
risonment for any voter wilfully to display a 
ot-paper so as to show for whom he voted. 
It was opposed by Mr. Harcourt, Lord Sir 
H. Hoare, and Mr. Fawcett, who declared it to be 


piece of 


tyranny to @ man to vote in secret if he did 
not wish to do so, and to treat the exposure of 
2 un a brime. Mr. Harcourt proposed 
to itute 

and this 


— „e ihe folly of legiaks 

n, who t upon the folly of legislati 

blic opinion, and contended that — judge 
r 


or jury Would convict for such an offence. 


Forster, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. James supported the 
original amendment, maintaining that the ballot, 
being for the suppression of bribery and intimida- 
tion, would be useless if an elector had the means 
of poowes how he has voted. Mr. LxATHAu, in 
reply, attacked Mr. Fawcett, who, he declared, on 
this as on other occasions had turned his back on 
his principles. The committee then divided on 
Mr. Harcourt’s amendment, but the tellers for the 
ayes not ing, a second division was taken, 
when Mr. Harcourt carried the omission of the 
word ‘‘ wilfally”’ from Mr. Leatham’s amendment 
by 167 to 166 votes. Mr. Forster at once moved 
to report progress, which was done. 


THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 

In the Lords on Friday, in answer to Lord Stan- 

hope, Lord GRANVILLE said with regard to the 
resentation of the English counter-case to the 
seneva Tribunal that the Government had arrived 
at a decision on the subject only two days before. 
They had determined to present a case excluding 
the indirect claims, and accompanied by a declara- 
tion to the Geneva Tribunal, abiding by the posi- 
tion taken up by Her Majesty's Government in 
their correspondence with the United States, and 
expressly reserving the right of Great Britain to 
withdraw from the arbitration should the present 
difference with the United States not be removed 
by the 15th of June. General Schenck was of 
opinion that the lish counter-case might be 
presented without pre udice to the position taken 
up by Her Majesty's Government, and his Govern- 
ment confirmed that opinion. As soon as the 
cuunter-case and the accompanying declaration had 
been presented to the Geneva Tribunal, they would 
both be laid before Parliament. 

Lord Russevt thought it was quite time that the 
anxiety of the nation should be relieved, and that 
some means of escape from the present diplomatic 
fog should be discovered. He accordingly gave 
notice that on Monday, the 22nd inst., he should 
move an Address to the Crown praying that 
instructions should be given that all proceedings 
at Geneva should be suspended until the American 
claims for indirect damages had been withdrawn. 
The Duke of Ricumonp hoped that if we withdrew 
from the arbitration care would be taken to pre- 
vent the arbitrators from going on behind our 
backs, on the ground that we had submitted our 
case to them. Lord GRANVILLE admitted hypo- 
thetically that the arbitrators might go on if they 
thought proper, but he should be very much sur- 
— if ie did so. Lord WeEsrBurRyY appre- 

ended that if our case were put in and the United 
State came with theirs, the arbitrators might be 
required to proceed. Lord GRANVILLE replied that 
the Government believed that as our case was 
accompanied by a declaration our position would 
not be compromised, and it was, moreover, 
strengthened by the concurrence of the United 
States Government in the course to be pursued. 
Lord Grey trusted the Government would not 
permit the arbitration to go on until the American 
indirect claims were authoritatively abandoned ; 
and Lord Satissury feared that the Government 
had sacrificed the last chance of protesting against 
them. Assuming that the arbitrators awarded a 
lump sum in compensation, without statin, on the 
face of the award whether it was for direct or 
indirect claims, the Government would be unable 
to avail itself of the reservation. Lord PENZANCE 
contended that it would be competent to us to 
retire from the arbitration if the conditions we now 
attached were not fulfilled; and the Duke of 
SOMERSET with Lord Grey and Lord Russell 
i urging the Government to refuse to lodge the 
English case until the American indirect claims 
were withdrawn. The note appended to our case 
might be thrown aside, and we should then be 
Au- ved in iu.ther complications. Lord GRAN- 
VILLE, in reply to Lord Colonsay, promised that 
that the English case and deciaration should be 
printed in time for the debate on Lord Russell’s 
motion. 

In making a similar statement in the Commons, 
in reply to Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Grabpsrox said 
that Lord Chief Justice Cockburn would continue 
in the discharge of the arduous duties of arbitrator 
for England, which he had so kindly undertaken. 
He hoped that in a few days the English case would 
be laid on the table. Mr. Disragii said the 
Government had already taken a most hazardous 
step, and under these circumstances Parliament 
was entitled to some assiirance that the Govern- 
ment had‘not again made a fatal admission. Mr. GLAb- 
STONE rejoined by denying that any fatal admis- 
sion” had been made by the Government. With 
regard to the counter-case, the accompanying docu- 
ment would be placed in the hands of. members 
with the case itself. 

TREATIES OF GUARANTEE. 

In the Commons on Friday, on the order for 
going into committee of supply, Sir W. Lawson 
moved an Address to the Crown, paying that need- 
ful steps might be taken for withdrawing from all 
the treaties binding this country to interfere. by 
force of arms with the affairs of other nations. 
These treaties of guarantee, fifteen in number, were, 
he maintained, the cause of the enormous military 
establishment which we are obliged to keep on foot. 


hie Our wisest policy would be friendship with all 


nations, but partnership with none. Mr. RYLANDS 
seconded motion, which was supported by Sir 
D. W URN, and opposed by Mr. SINCLAIR 
AYTOUN, as founded on the humiliating principle of 
peace at any price, and by Mr. CARTWRIGHT on 
the ground of its abstract character, its incorrect 
assumptions, and its misleading terms. 
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Mr. GLapsTone opposed the motion as likely to 
favour a misconception abroad that we had dis- 
covered our ancient foreign policy to be a mistake, 
and meant to revolutionise it, whereas the dif- 
ferences between English parties on foreign affairs 
were more differences of degree than of principle. 
Sir W. r conce -— the force 8 
guarantee was far too wide. e appeared to be 0 
opinion that every guarantee embodied in a treaty 
was in the nature of an absolute, unconditional 
engagement, binding this country under all circum- 
stances to go to war for the maintenance of the 
state of things guaranteed in the treaty—irrespective 
of the circumstances of this country itself, irrespec- 
tive of the causes by which that war may have been 
brought about, irrespective of the conduct of the 

r on whose alf the guarantee may have 

invoked, and which may itself have been the 
cause of the war, and irrespective of those entire 
changes of circumstances and relations which the 
eourse of time frequently introduces and which can- 
not be overlooked in the construction of these 
—— Mr. Gladstone had beard Lord 
Palmerston give his opinion of guarantees both in 
this House and elsewhere. It was a familiar phrase 
of his, which he thought others must recollect as 
well as himself, that while a guarantee gave a right 
of interference it did not constitute of itself an 
obligation to interfere. Without adopting that 
principle as a rigid doctrine or theory applicable to 
this subject, on which it is very difficult, and 
perhaps not very convenient, te frame an absolute 
rule, yet he thought there was very great force in 
Lord Palmerston’s observation, and coming from a 
person who had so long be engaged in the conduct 


of the foreign policy of this country, and who was 
80 — conversant with all the transactions 
of foreign policy, he thought it ought to remove 


that apprehension with respect to a guarantee under 
which the mover and the seconder of the resolution 
appeared more or less to labour. The force of 
guarantees, he contended, must depend very much 
on the national sentiment at the time, and though 
they must be reserved for grave occasions, and be 
specific in their terms, they had often been useful 
in — or preventing wars as, for instance, in 
the case of Belgium and Luxemburg. It would be 
of little use to record an abstract vow of non-inter- 
vention, because it would not be kept, for the 
British people, without any disposition to a meddle- 
some 4— having no sympathy with the views of 
a narrow section, would not pledge itself to refrain 
from interference in the general interests of peace 
and civilisation. 

On a division, Sir W. Lawson’s motion was 
negatived by 126 to 21 votes. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. 
In the Lords on Monday the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
moved the following resolution :— 
that one Imperial Supreme Court of 
which shall sit continuously for the 


all 


reminded their lordships that as a body they 
had never attempted to exercise the jurisdiction he 
asked them to surrender except upon very rare 
occasions, and that its exercise had been attended 
with so much opposition that practically it had been 
delegated to the law lords * The bill which 
he pro to found upon the resolution would 
relate solely to the civil ap te jurisdiotion, and 
not to the criminal jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords: It was intended that the new court shanld 


all peers who had filled the office of 
Lord Chancellor or any high judicial office for a 
pecified time either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
and would also include all who had actually 
practised at the bar, and Privy Councillors now 

of being appointed upon the Judicial Com- 

In each division, there would be not fewer 
than three nor more than five judges, who would 
be paid 6,000/. a year, and peers who had filled the 
office of Lord or and who accepted the 
obligation to attend would have their 22 
augmented from 3, 000. to 6, 000“. a year. e Lord 
Chancellor would be at the head of both divisions 


ju would receive a —— pension after certain 
— 4 of years’ service. he establishment of 


tting 
February, by which three months would be gained, 
the sitting for five days a week at least, instead of 
four, and the abolition of the intermediate appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery and the Ex- 


chequer Chamber. 
Lord Carrns stated his approval of the Lord 
Hancellor’s suggestion that the debate on the reso- 
lution should be adjourned, and pointed out that 
while it to abolish intermediate 
a in they were to be retaj in 
Scotland, and the colonies. Un had 
seen the bill he would say nothing of the itu- 
tion of the court. But when the bill was in his 


nes he promised to give it his most careful to the accommodation already provided 


ionate consideration. Lord Wrsrsury 


did not intend to enter on the discussion of 


| 


80 large | oug 


a question, for it was impossible to express an 
opinion whether the House ought to part with the 
judicial authority which it and probably 
exercised satisfactorily, until it was known whether 
the new tribunal was one to which it might con- 
scientiously and with a sense of duty yield up its 
functions. He had hoped to hear an explanation 
of the proposed scheme, for the two things could 
not be considered separately. 

After a brief discussion, it was that the 
Lord Chancellor should lay his bill on the table to- 
night, that the adjourned debate on the resolution 
should be resumed upon the night fixed for the 
second reading of the bill, and that in the orders 
of the day ” the resolution should have priority over 
the second reading. 

MISCELLANEOUS. * . 

In the Commons on Wednesday, petitions in 
favour of the claimant to the Tichborne estates 
were presented from the inhabitants of the parishes 
of Tichborne, Alresford, &c., and the borough of 
Poole, praying that if public money were supplied 
for the prosecution it should also be supplied for 
the defence. One of them was by permission read 
at the table. 

On the same day the Metropolitan Sunday 
Trading Bill, moved by Mr. J. G. Tarsor in the 
absence of Sir T. Chambers, was opposed by Mr. 
TAYLOR as a measure that had been under one form 
or another before the House for twenty or thirty 
ory On a division the bill was lost by a majority 
of 29. 

On Friday the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill was 
considered, and the Attorney - Generals amendment 
saving all existing rights in the parks, was carried 
by 142 to 102. 

In answer to Mr. Richard, Mr. Forster said that 
a measure would be introduced by the Government 
for taking votes at school board elections by ballot. 

On Thursday in reply to Lord Stanhope, Lord 
GRANVILLE announced that new and perfectly satis- 
factory arrangementa with respect to passports 
would be 18 into operation by the French 
Government in the course of ten or twelve days. 

Lord ALBEMARLE moved the second reading of the 
Justices of the Peace Qualification Bill, 
stating that it proposed to remove the present re- 
striction under which no one could be made a justice of 
the peace unless he had an income of 100/. a year 
from land, and to recognise income arising from per- 
sonalty as a qualification for the office. Lord Bgav- 
CHAMP moved the rejection of the bill, and after a 
good deul of discussion it was thrown out by 36 to 


In the Commons on Monday the Epping Forest 
(No. 1) Bill and the Metage of Grain . of 
London) Bill, which are promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of London, were read a second time, after 
some discussion ; and the committee to which the 
latter will be referred was instructed to provide for 
the abolition of compulsory metage, and also for the 
ultimate extinction of charges other than for 
services rendered. 

Sir J. Lussock obtained leave, in committee of 
the whole House, to introduce a bill to make pro- 
visign for the crossing of bank notes. 

Mr. MunpDELLA obtained leave to introduce a bill 
to reduce the hours of labour of children, young 
persons, and women employed in factories. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
SUPPLY OF TRAINED TEACHERS. 


At the meeting of the Board on Wednesday, Mr. 
C. Reed, M. P., the vice-president, in the chair, 
the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies and Mr. Hugh Owen 
took their seats for the first time. ter some 

iminary business, 

The Rev. J. A. Picroy, M. A., moved the follow- 


ing reeplaticn ·— 

a committee be appointed to consider and 
report on supply of trained teachers and that, without 
limiting the discretion of 


the committee as to anything 
which may appear to them necessarily involved ia this 
general reference, it 
attention to the follow 


may be an instru to them to give 
1. The number of 


nts, i— 
teachers required, and the 
I within which they will be 
out 


uired to carry 
proposals of the board as contained in Part III. of 
the 1 the oe 2 omg supposing oes 
report roved, and req fons for sugges 
amount of — 2 — - to be tesued. 
2. The annual supply of teachers likely to be needed after 
— present deficiency in school accommodation shall ha ve 


nt sources of 


n rec 4 
3. The sufficiency, or otherwise, of the prese 
ply to meet the probable demand for teachers, regard 
— had to the operation of school boards throughout the 


teachers may be faci- 
teach 


country. 

4. The possibility that the supply of 
litated by the employment of women 
both sexes, whether in mixed or 


ditions under which such an 
its bearing 
ment. 


upon economy and 


6. The desirability, 
this board alone, of con + 
unication to 


ter some preliminary remarks, Mr. Picton said 
that the board had suggested that accommodation 
for 100,000 children should be provided in addition 
in the me- 
— It had been estimated that a school 
t.to have nine certificated teachers per 1,000 


— 7 — 


—— — — 
— 


boards, 
ucation Department an the 
of this reference ; and, if any, then the nature of the 
ns to be offered. 


children, so that 100,000 additional children would 
require 900 additional teachers. The question then 
arose :—Within what period would these be re- 
quired ? They could not of course cause schools to 
sprin up by magic but by means of temporary 
schools they would do a good deal, but they must 
have teachers for them. Taking this into consitle- 
ration, the 900 teachers would probably be wanted 
in two years. In England and Wales all the train- 
ing colleges were only able to turn out 1,250 
teachers per annum who had fulfilled their p 
course of two years, and up to the present time 
they had not provided even that number. In 
Wales the provision amounted to 223 teachers ; but 
the board could scarcely expect to draw teachers 
from the Welsh colleges. e supply of teachers 
from the English colleges last year was only 1,139, 
and he did not suppose that many would be avail- 
able from the Scotch colleges. The next point was 
the annual supply of teachers likely to be needed 
has been rectified. The Government estimate was that 
after the present gen 
twenty years’ service might be expected from every 
teacher; so that, supposing the scheme to be 
matured, every year forty-five new teachers, or 
1-20th of 900, would be required ; but this estimate 
of twenty years’ service was notoriously too high. 
Considerably more than half of the teachers were 
young women who had a propensity to get married— 
(laughter)—and it was the experience of a gentle- 
man connected with training colleges that the 
ave service of female teachers was not more 
than four years. Then they must also consider the 
increase of th Ay we pee The Statistical Com- 
mittee estimated that London increased at the rate 
of 60,000 a year, of whom 10,000 were children who 
would require education. For these 10,000 they 
would want yearly ninety teachers. There would 
be also annually a considerable number of inefficient 
echools that would make an effort to get certificated 
teachers so as to raise themselves to the level of the 
board schools. He estimated therefore that they 
would want not less than 269 teachers every year 
for the supply of the metropolis. This would very 
soon increase to 300, more than a quarter of the 
present supply derivable from the English training 
schools. ith ard to the third point, namely, 
the sufficiency of the present sources of supply 15 
meet the probable demand for teachers, regard be- 
ing had to the operation of school boards throughout 
the country at the date of the last educational 
report, ninety-six school boards had heen established 
in corporate towns, and 188 in country parishes. 
Since that date about fifty more had been established 
he was told, thus making 334 her. He had 
no means of estimating the demands for teachers 
that would be made by these boards, but taking the 
demand in the large towns to be about the same as 
in the 1 then for new schools alone 1,800 


Then th 
schools which would be made efficient; so that on 
the whole a very formidable draw on the resources 
of the training colleges must be expected, With 

to these resources, in February, 1871, there 
were in the English and Welsh colleges 2,315 
students in all, about half of whom were in 
their second year, and all of them were expecting 
schools under existing arrangements. He was aware 
that considerable attempts had been made to provide 
extra accommodition for students in the colleges, 
buf there was a limit to the capacity of the present 
colleges, and that limit had been nearly reached. It 
was estimated that in 1870 the colleges were capable 
of training 2,500 teachers, but the actual number 
trained was 2,315. Since then considerable addi- 
tional accommodation had been made to the Wes- 
leyan Training College in Westminster, but any ad- 
ditional teachers trained there would be required 


in school accommodation 


for Wesleyan schools. Making an estimate for the 
whole country, the 1 yan requiring education 
would be 3,500,000 children, who would require 
35,000 certificated teachers. The i lege 
could ny send out 1,250 a year, w on the 
estimate oftwenty years’ service, would only 0 
25,000, so that 10,000 additional were ired. 
Government 
and 


to 
hear, as he hoped they would never have anything 
like ‘‘shoddy” in their schools. The result o 
these showed that at least there was great 
cause for anxious inquiry. It had been urged that 
the Government had 1 lt — . 
to go out as teachers, but it was very unsatisiactory 
to * obli to have recourse to half. trained 
teachers. en be would suggest for the con- 
sideration of the committee whether the supply of 
teachers might not be facilitated by the employ- 
ment of women to teach children of both sexes. If 
it turned out that they could do so without disad- 


3 they might not only effect a saving in the 
| rates, 


ut would be opening up to women situations 

of honour and usefulness—at any rate the expe- 
rience of America and Scotland ought to be taken 
into consideration before the committee came to 
any foregone conclusion on the su . The fifth 
int was whether the special conditions imposed 
y the Act demanded any greater variety than at 
present in the sources from which teachers were 


| supplied and the course of training through which 


they He did not wish to be misunderstood 
on this point. Let them look at the present sysjem, 


Lr 


* 
— 


——— en 
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As a general rule, the training colleges at present 
were voluntary societies assisted by Government 
grants, and one of their objects was to propagate 
—4 A igi Such Se 

was consistent wi system o eth 
Schobls existibg prior to Jowed owe. of 4 
tion Act ; but now the schools had no par- 
he thought it aéetion for inguiry whether 
it was a question for inquiry w r 
they might not expect some modification of the 
colleges analogous to the modification of 
school system. He found in the 
that in some of the training 
the teachers did not reach a fair average 
in some of the such as mental arithmetic, 
; Whilst subjects 

r 


standards, 3 
Spits 


were idden in the 
he did not wish 
to aside valuable institutions like the training 


co which no doubt had an extended, honour- 
able, successful career before them ; but he would 
whether it was not possible to have 
some other institutions also, so as to have a 


gree 34 in the sources of supply of 
hers. the final suggestion for the con- 
uideration the committee, whether some com: 
munication should be made to the Education De- 


partment on this yr ty he thought it was a 


matter of regret that the board had no power to 

set up lleges, and therefore that the 

board the Government and ask what 

they mean the matter. He was told that 
| be in Parliament shortl 


thought e board — 
9. 


ore the G 


pele, etl tat 
t, and 


uirements in 


at all. Mr. Picton had assumed also 
one-sixth of the entire population would have to be 
educated under the Act. He believed this was 
r an excessive calcala and erred 


to take the iad 3 on th, as Sir Jae Kaye 
th 
e 


Shu done. He believed that 25,000 
teachers in ture would be ample to supply the 
of England. 3,200 


There were 1 


certificated teachers at t employed in the 
sohools in England, and if to that they 
added 40 per cent. for the board schools, 
he believed the supply would be large enough 
for a number of years to come; that would bring 
the number up to 18,480. Then he would allow also 
one-thitd on the score of the Government probably 
requiring in future a larger number of certificated 
teachers in on to the children taught, and 
that would the total number required up*to 
0, which number he believed would be suffi- 

| number of years; but if the 


célleges should be raised ; but he did not think 


ing di 
it would do for the board to found training colleges 
which students might attend whilst lodging else- 
where. With to the resolution, he felt 
that the board was being asked to give attention 
to what at present they could not do justice to. 
If such a committee were appointed he should like 
to be on it, but he could not see his way to give the 
time. If the resolution was proposed in its present 
form he was afraid he should have to give a nega- 
tive vote. 

‘The Rev. B. Wavon thought that the erection of 
buildings should not be proceeded with to any 

extent till it was conclusively ascertained 

that there would be no dead-lock on account of a 
want of teachers. He attached much importance 
to the subject, and u Mr. Picton not to think 
of withdraWing his motion. 7 

The Rev. J. M. Davies agreed that the subject 
was of much importance, but he thought that 
nothing would be lost by delaying its consideration 
by a committee of the , if it was true that 

arliament was going to deal with the matter. 
The board would be in a much better position to 
take action in the matter when they knew what 
conclusions they came to. He therefore, suggested 
that the matter should be ned for the present. 

Mr. Hepworth Drxon the propriety of the 
board inquiring into the matter at once, and hoped 
Mr. Picton’s proposition would be ied. At 
present every school would have teachers trained 
under circumstances and conditions inst which 
the Education Act was a protest. He was quite 
willing to make use of the present supply of 
teachers ; but he looked forward to the time when 
that supply would be insufficient from present 
sources. In carrying out this national system of 
education, therefore, he desired that their minds at 
least should be prepared for the necessity of national 
training colleges, which should be conducted by the 
yee mere oy 1 * country, = a 1 d — 
inspi rom the beginning wit © spirit the 
Education Act. His — was that the fact of 
Parliament being about to consider the matter was 
the Very best reason why this board should first of 
all consider the matter and express an opinion. 


Mr. TaBRUM o the motion, because he 
thought the board had already quite enough to do; 


but he said he did not disapprove the object Mr. | 


Picton had in view. 

Mr. Erxeeman and the Rev. J. Ropcers felt 
bound to support the motion, as they considered 
that no time should be lost in dealing with the 
matter. . 

After a short reply from Mr. Picton, the motion 
was agreed to without a division. 

After disposing of the other business on the paper, 
the board Silene. reg 


Execrion ron Westminster.—On Thursday 


evening an aggre meeting of the ra ers 
of Westminster en bald at ‘Bt. James s Al. in 
support of the candidature of Mr. George Potter 
for the vacancy now existing at the London School 
Board for the division of Westminster. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M. P., occupied the chair, 
and there was a good attendance. Letters were 
read from Dr. Brewer, M.P., Mr. Dixon, M.P., 
and Mr. J. D. Lewis, M.P., logising for their 
non-attendance, but promising their cordial support 


to Mr. Potter. chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, after some general remarks upon the 
education question, in which he sup thé 


views of the Education e, said the expe- 
rience of the last year showed him the absolute 
necessity that existed for the 1 1 to be 
resented at the London School by suit- 
able men from their own ranks, and he had there- 
fore felt it his duty to support Mr. Potter, who 
had a ical experience as a Sunday-school 
teacher for many years, and was well fi to take 
in the education movement. He believed he 
would be found most useful on the school board. 
Mr. Potter was not a Secularist, he was a religious 
man ; but at the same time he thought that secular 
and religious education should be 4 entirely dis- 
tinct. r. Potter then the meeting. 
He said when the Education Act N it was 
ag tan acknowled that it w be desirable 
have some working men on the school board, 
and yet at the election every effort had 
been made to prevent the return of the few working- 
men cand He then ed to detail his 
views on the education * on, which were gene- 
rally in accordance with those of the Education 
League, and those put forth by the Nonconformist 
body. He opposed to the payment of fees out 
of rates ominational schools, and would 
have secular religious 
from each other. 
then moved—‘‘ That this m 


to the chairman concluded the proceedings. Last 
eveni t similar meoting was eld at the Miasion 
4 — imlico, C. de Selincourt 
being in the chair. A meeting will also be held 
to-morrow imli 

Sir Henry 


Dr. W. G Bennett, Mr. Daniel Guile, Mr. Joseph 
Leicester, and others. 


Friday. The friends of unseotarian education are 
working earnestly and unitedly. 


THE BRADFORD SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOLS. 


The building * of the Bradford School 
Boatd have excited the alarm of some of the rate- 
payers, on the alleged ground that the intended 
expenditure was extrav t, and on Monday 
evening last a crowded public meeting, convened 
on requisition by the mayor, was held in St. 
George’s Hall, in that town, to consider the 

uestion. The hall was nearly filled. The Mayor 
(Mr. Thompson) presided. Alderman Marx 
Davis moved a resolution expregsive of regret that 
the proposed schools were ex ve in cost, and in 
the amount of accommodation they were designed 
to provide. The Rev. W. B. Scrutron seconded 
the motion. Mr. Jonx Rawson moved an amend- 
ment which, while enjoining economy and refrain- 
ing from the expression of any opinion upon the 
details of the board’s building scheme, expressed 
the conviction that it was the duty of the schobl 
board to make ample provision for the efficient 
education of the children in all parts of the borough 
where any deficiency of accommodation was found 
to exist, so that commodious board schools 
might be formed within the reach of those children 
whose parents might prefer them. Mr. CoLxerax 
seconded the amendment. The policy of the school 
board was defended by Mr. A. Neill, Mr. J. V. 
Godwin, and the mayor, who are severally members 
of the school board. The question was debated at 
great length, and the amendment was carried by a 
very large majority. 

The Bradford Observer gives an instructive 
sketch of this important meeting and controversy, 
from which we extract the following :— 

The Bradford School Board had its birth, as will be 
remem „in a compromise. Certain members of it 
were seut in to represent denominationalism, and certain 
others leaguism. For a long time the board have been 
preparing for action. They have ma out the 

rough, mastered its educational condition, and by 
vast labour reduced to statistics the chaos of disorga- 
nised facts with which they had to deal. During all 
this time obstruction and delay have been the persistent 
7 of some members of the board. But, fortunately 

or those who wanted action—who meant that the Act 
should be acted upon—their chairman has thrown the 
whole weight of his influence and diligence against the 
obstructive policy of the denominationalists, and has 
been a tower of s to the party that wished 
actively to interpret Mr. Forster’s measure. At length, 
therefore, a scheme of school-building was agree! to- 
a generous scheme that coped with the real ignorance 
and destitution that existed in the . This was 
nN defeat for those who wanted Ch and Catholic 
schools to have the pull” a little longer, and a defeat 
they could not tit down under. r Alderman 
Mitchell reopened the whole question in the board, and 
tried to rescind, or at least curtail, their p ls. He 
failed, and forthwith a requisition is got up to the 
mayor for a town’s meeting, at which the ory of extra- 
vagance is to be raised. The ratepayers are to be frightened 
about their pockets. The interest of denomina ism 
must not be mentioned. It would betray thesecret motive. 
So the note is struck by Alderman M. Dawson—*‘ This is 
purely a question of £ 8. d.“ But now see how the 
cloven foot peeps out. First there is present a vast 
array of clericals—quite extraordinary, seeing it is 
purely a ratepayers’ juestion of £ 8. d. Next, Alder- 
man Dawson appears for the first time (as Mr. Rawson 
reminded him) in the character ofan economist ! Then 
the Rev. Mr. Scrutton, who begins by assuring us that 
he is the man of all others who does not take part in 
— and further, that he is the manager of the 
argest school existing in the town—two significant 
admissions—is put forward upon a question of pure 


local poli to the ratepayers not to spend their 
money too fast. By-and-by comes the Rev. Mr. Ed- 
dowes, who, by a singular cvincidence, has denomi- 
national schools, and has peculiar ous tenets 


which he delights to inculcate there, but who has only 
come now to plead the burden of the rates upon 


2 cl men. 
t is our belief that the meeting was to no small 


were loudly cheered, and it seemed, as far as the temper 
the meeting could be by the 
2 as if the vote would be on their 
e. Buta little daylight was thrown into minds 
the proceedings. ‘‘ Why is our old 

friend Rawson, who has been twenty years fighting against 
excessive rates, in favour of then now!” asked some. 
And he answered, ‘‘ Because this money is at length to be 
be spent for the direct benefit of the working classes.” 
Then the fictitious fi com the cost per bead 
of other school board schools with Bradford scheme 
was blown u and at length the bubble was pricked 
by Mr. Neill, In a practical way, and speaking with 
authority as a builder, and at the same time a member 
of the school board committee, he showed that the 
respective figures had been reckoned on a totally diffe- 
— basis, * 2 * tho board 1 ee — 

Dg quu pro quo for spent. cn follow 

itr. Godwin's e 0 L. which showed the 
existing needs of the town, and the probable needs of 
it beforo the schools were opened, and which above all 
revealed to the minds of his economical operative 
hearers that they would bave very little to pay, aud 
that the bulk of the money would come from the rich ; 
that he and the mayor and the other members of the 


school board who 1— the expenditure were the 
pe who would have a large here of the paying: 

y — nay at we reap all the benefit. The 
* Undeceiving now got a long way on, and 
t only wanted the straightforward outspokenness of 
the chairman of the meeting, who was also the mayor 
and the chairman of the school board, and the hero of 


many of their former battles, and the chief proprietor of 
their newspaper, and always the friend whom they 
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could trust not to deceive them—it only remained for 
him to show in unmistakeable terms their own 
intereats, finally to convince the Conservative i 
men, the friends of the Church and the Constitution, an 
to.ensure an overwhelming defeat of the promoters of 
the meetiag 
There was a meeting of the Bradford School 
Board on Thursday last, when the consideration of 
a report of the Statistical Committee, defending, in 
to the Education Department, the pro 
0 board to provide schools for 4,500 chil 
raised the question as to whether compulsory bye- 
laws ought to be put in force prior to the opening 
of the schools; and a proposition of the 
chairman’s, tending to favour the adoption of the 
at once, was rejected by eight 
A t was issued to the Town 


LEICESTER SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


This election took — on Wednesday last amid 
much excitement. The candidates for the vacancy 
were Mr. Alderman Toller, who is in favour of 
reading the Bible in board schools without note or 
comment, and Mr. Luke Turner, who advocates 
unrestricted igious instruction, The polling 
commenced at twelveo’clock and closed at seven p. m. 
Cabs and vehicles of every description were pressed 
into the service of either , and considerable 
Dane n slight —. — until the —— 
though 4 t ox on order was preserv 
out the town. Ne less than 260 4 were 
between six and seven oclock. It was 
not till about nine o’clock that the Mayor (John 
. .) was able announce AI om 
ere wus a large assem . 
the 8 which were as follows :— ies 


er 6,060 
Turner — 4,764 
Majority for Toller 1,296 

Mr. G. Toller (the successful candidate, who was 


received with lowd and ted 
aad very — 


they had 
on the glorious victory they had 
it was a real vic of those princip 
ear to them (Applause.) He 
confidence to the school board, as he 
had the approval of so larges majority inthe 
yoy Consid 174 — 
uring the contest, which be ho 
now subside. He should go to the board with 
intention of co- every member of 
beard, and if he that he was bound to differ 
any member, he should do so without per- 


He was they all had the con- 
the returning officer of ‘the 
satan te 

impartial 


the mayor's 
throughout the p 


sh ol ven N 
mu easure in roposing a vote of thanks to 
2 e and im 


: 


1 
8 
= 


i 


F 


Hl 


} 
1 
75 


eonduct as re- 


— of approval, and briefly 
commenting on this election 
— It would be a 
the various 


voured to impose its authority in respect to dog- 
mate Martins upon the mass of the and on 
the other the 2 


people have risen in r might 
lly defeated the 5° By a me an 
of 1300, in round numbers, has Mr. Goorge Toller, 
the advocate of their opinions, been elected over 


Mr. Turner, the nominee 21 Nor has 
this reault been achieved by any excepti nal or ex- 
ole! thers wat of 


sow 


thus undoubtedly ting 
® majority of the entire town, without 
class distinctions, is in favour of that just and sound 
le. Ofthe numerical result, it is to be 
that if affords a remarkable proof of the 
earnestness of the people in this contest. A com- 
| between the present contest and that of 
last year this manifest. At the 
school board election, the total number of 


votes recorded on behalf of the nine Conservative * 


and Church candidates (inclu the Roman 


Oatholic 076, resenti 929 diffe 
voters. A ne — r 
favour of the ei 


spontaneous and 
Leicester have in this election nobly dis 
themselves. The money bribe, the 


| 


ailed 
hang nature—co tting 
„ See ‘tant 
their worked havoc among the 5 
burnt, blistered petals tell a sad tale of 


siderations offered to them by their would-be 
seducers ; an have shown how hopeless will 
hereafter be the endeavour to corrupt their honest 
and right purpose. Were our school board willing 
to listen to the voice of public opinion, this contest 
— teach it a = — er lessons. — 
oller’s election, as the opponent o cognate’ reli- 
gious instruction in the board schools, should show 
the board that the attempt to render the school- 
masters religious teachers will be made in direct 
defiance of the wishes of the majority of the bur- 
gesses. Of the political importance of the victory 
of the week, we cannot probably speak too hope- 
fully. To the nation, Leicester has shown how 
true it is to ite fame, when relieved from the 
H= of the cumulative vote; and how 
consistent it is with its antecedents, in resisting the 
attempt to re-establish a Church-rate under a novel 
and insidious form. To Parliament, now sitting, 
have the poople of Leicester sent up their protest 
inst the continuance of those blots u the 
emen Education Act, which now dinfigure it, 
and do violence to their convictions and feelings.” 


Tue Brrmincsam School Board AND RELIGIOUS 
InstrucTION.—The Birmingham School Board began 
on Wednesday to discuss the question of the kind 
of religious instruction to be given in the board 
schools. Eight members of the belo 


Church party, six are members of the National 
e, and one is a Roman Catholic. 
e Church party (Mr. 8 had 

inoludes 


Education 


of all persons were amply protected by the 
visions of the Act. Mr. 1. Eikington, 982 
the motion, said that the Education 8 had 


with some warmth, that he was unable to say what 


would have been the opinions of the late John 
Angell James on that controversy ; but since a vast 


number of the devout men in 
the interests ot religion itselt, 


Dale) declined 


i perso no faith whatever. 
— — adjourned to the next meeting of the 


The 


HUDDERSFIELD School BoARD AND THE RELI- 
Gious QuEsTion.—On Monday afternoon, at a meet- 
ing of the Huddersfield School Board, which lasted 
three hours, the scheme of education which has been 
before the board on sevéral occasions lately, came 
up for final decision. The board n refe- 
rence to the religious question that the Bible should 
be read without note or comment in school-board 
schools, and this has been strenuously opposed b 
the Church party, who have contended that it would 
be a godless education, and that they would sooner 
have a purely secular education than the Bible not 

. On Thursday, Mr. Dodds moved, and 
Mr. W. Sykes seconded, the i 


and the Rev. W. B Calvert seconded, an amend- 

ment to the effect that the whole question be referred 

back to the committee, ‘‘with instructions to 

provide for 

subject of education.” The amendment was lost by 

2 Vanes be & K 
vo ‘ 


A Caypip Boy.—A clergyman who had been 
staying for some time at the house of a friend, on 
going away, called to him little Tommy, the four- 
year-old son of his host, and asked him what he 
should give him for a present. Tommy, who had 

respect for his ‘‘cloth,” thought it was his 


uty to suggest something of a roli nature, 80 
he announced hesitati ‘ “TI Abo I should 
like a Testament, and I know I should like a 


HE Fruit.—A few weeks back there was a very 
good show of blossom for cherries, apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, and plums, The season was un- 
— early, ae -_ ‘dity — a — 21 
mass o a in 

the eect of the mild wos er which 


— Land and Water. 


religious instruction as an essential 


Postscript. 
——— 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of this as- 
sociation was held last evening (Tuesday) in Exeter 
under most favourable auspices. There 
was a large attendance. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presided, supported by Mr. W. E. Shipton, 
» ©. Reed, Esq., M.P., Rev. Robert 
Moffat, D.D., Rev. G. W. Olver, Rev. W. Cadman, 
Rev. Hugh Hanna, MreGeo. Williams, and many of 
the older friends of the association, who have en 
an interest in its proceedings from its commence- 
ment. After devotional exercises Mr. Suipron 
read the report, which was of a very interestin 
and encouraging character, showing how the — 
was extending, not only in Great Britain, but 
t world. 

The Rev. Kosert Morrat (who was introduced 
by the chairman in the most felicitous terms, and 
w rise was the signal for rounds of long-con- 
tinued applause) moved a resolution expressing 

for the extension of the work, and of 

itude to the treasurer, through whose muni- 
cence the society was freed from debt. ‘In very 
simple, but touching language, he described how 
leasant it was to be at a meeting like the present, 
ormi as it did, such a contrast with those 
gatherings to which he had been accustomed in the 
interior of Africa. Addressing young men, he 
referred to the days of his youth, and gave effec- 
tive illustrations of youths who had gone astray 
lack of religious principle. He was an old 

man now, but in his youth there were sinful and 
infidel i inst whose wiles he had to 


er influence. re 

roduced a profound im- 
pression, and the hope be expressed that there 
would never be a school without a Bible in it 


. He could only 
ord of God asa, 


for him, and to pray for others as others 

Even as a young man his 
at ivine blessi 

as an old man, he was ready to f 
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words were, O my 
to have a happy death 
Long may you prosper, an 
when we 8 


as the embodiment of Christian faith would be an 
unans argument in favour of Christianity, 
and the best ment that could be used with an 
unthinking world. This would be a marvellous 

wer when the most eloquent arguments would 
fail. In impressive terms he urged upon the mem- 
bers of the association the . of beooming 
diligent students of the Bible, they might have 
a true guide in life. He left with the meeting this 
motto, ‘‘Christ my all; my all for Christ.” 

The Rey. W. Cap ing details 

W. Max gave encouraging 

of the work of the a cls ln in London.» He had 
had many 3 of closely observing its 
working, W enabled him to say that it deserved 
Christian men. It had 


12 R 
0 men when they were 
1 


of mothers, who felt that, alt h their sons had 
left them, they were not desti 
friends. He gave many pleasing illustrations of 
the good influence of the association upon the minds 
of young men, and earnestly ed to all its 
friends to keep firm and true to the principles on 
which it was originally founded. * Ritherto the 
association had y maintained its ground ; to 
ro the blessed truth of which the Lord Jesus 
Paret is the sum and a i eg oke 
of the im of keeping e in 
— and his — aged received with loud 


— 


er 
a great 


towns. It deserved the — of 
social and moral welfare of their 
race ab heart. The income of society 
3,7231 17s. 8d.) he did not consider ‘adequate to 


te wants when the work it was ‘doing was fairly 
taken into consideration. f 
Lord SHAFTEsBURY summed up in a vigorous 
h, and after the usual vote of thanks, one of 
most sucocess{ul meetings which has been held 


for years was brought to a close. 


* 


‘ 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux relations between France and Germany 
appear to be much less satisfactory than they were 
some weeksago. The Daily Telegraph professes to 
be able to state, on the highest authority,“ that 
M. Thiers’ speech to the French Assembly before 
ite di ion twelve days ago has produced ao 


exceedi ve im ion in Berlin. In- 
deed, ä —2 2 — the President's 
utterances as most important, and even 
menacing; and we are fully warranted in the 
opinion only the strongest forbearance at 
rlin, or the most prompt and sincere evidence 
of a better mind at Versailles, will avail to avert 
the rising of complications which would be most 
unwelcome toall Europe, butespecially to France 
herself. Under such circumstances it is easy to 
believe that the latest French financial pro- 
pe for accelerating the evacuation of the six 
epartments still occupied by the Germans are 
regarded at Berlin as unsatisfactory. Prince 
Bismarck, we are told, is determined to have 
absolute security on the Western frontier, and 
he believes he holds the immediate destinies of 
France in the hollow of his hand. Will he 
endeavour to put a veto on the military organi- 
sation of France? Germany is, however, na- 
turally alarmed at these enormous armaments 
a ros the frontier; but M. Thiers must be far 
too well informed to suppose that his country 
will be in a position for many a year to come 
to carry out a policy of revenge with any hope 
of success, or that the cure for the enormous 
+ burdens imposed upon France is another de- 
rate war. This serious difference betweon 
e two Governments will probably have an 
important influence upon the debates in the 
French National Assembly on the military 
estimates, which have not as yet been formally 
discussed or voted. 


The President meanwhile continues to main- 
He has been 
ened by the cordial adhesion of M. 
Gambetta, who has been making a speaking 
tour in the north of France, and by the 
Councils-General, most of which, at their recent 
sessions, have voted addresses of confidence in the 
resent régime. M. Thiers also, braving the 
ispleasure of the rurals“ at Versailles, has 
been holding a series of brilliant and successful 
receptions at Elysée, which can hardly fail to 
weaken the objection to a return of the is- 
lature to the capital. Whatever may be said of 
the general policy of the French Government, 
the 21 salen ana tn ular step by the 
abolition of passports at the Ohannel porte, and 
along the Belgian frontier, from the inst. 
The recent elections in Spain have not been 
so favourable to the ta Government as 
had been announced. They have secured a 
* ! of some thirty or forty in the new 
Cortes, but et coalition of Liberals, Republi- 


cans, and s on the other side is not likely 
to hold together, and will be further weakened 
by the abortive Carlist risings. It is sad to 
think that, notwithstanding nominal improve- 
ments in the constitution of Spain, deeds of 
violence and ality have been practised on a 
large scale by isterialists an of 
the Opposition, and that the former ed it 
n for securing their électioneering ends 
to arrest in the most arbitrary fashion hundreds 
parts of the co . 
King Amadeus must be well-nigh wearied 
his exalted position in a land where faction 


supreme, and the spirit of intrigue super- 
42 A 
In our House of Commons on Monday the 


principle of the Ballot Bill received an unex- 
and serious blow. 


About a score of 


Liberals united with the Conservatives in 
support of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s amendment 
on the fourth clause. The Government sup- 
ported Mr. Leatham in making penal the 
‘wilful’ display of voting-papers, but Mr. 
Harcourt by a majority of one carried, amid 
vehement Opposition cheers, his proposal to sub- 
stitute the words corrupt intent.” If this 
amendment is allowed to stand, any man who 
likes may let all the borough know—or if he be 
a mere labourer may let his employers know— 
for whom he is yoting, provided only he has not 
been "agp or promised pay for so doing,” 
and the door will thus be open to those 
corrupt practices which the absolute secresy 
of the ballot would prevent. Last night also 
the Government sustained a defeat. Sir M. 
* moved a resolution affirming that owners 
and occupiers in counties and boroughs ought 
to be relieved from the charges imposed for the 
administration of justice, and from half those 
incurred in the management of. the police and 
the treatment of lunatics. Mr. Goschen, on 
behalf of Ministers, made some important con- 
cessions to the landed interest, but objected to 
giving relief in the indiscriminate shape of 
taking two millions out of the Oonsolidated 
Fund by way of a beginning. The resolution, 
however, to the great delight of the Opposition, 
was carried against the Government by a majo- 
rity of 100 (259 to 159). 


The Upper House has now the of 
abundant work; though the Ballot Bill may not, 
at the present rate of progress, be sent up this 
side of Whitsuntide. The Lord Chancellor has 
laid before the peers his scheme for merging the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House o rds 
in a new Imperial Supreme Court, but is for the 
present content to move a resolution ratifying 
the principle of the measure. There are signs 
that this comprehensive plan of law reform will, 
as usual, be pulled to pieces by the law lords. 
Last night the Government Licensing Bill was 
introduced in the Upper House by Lord Kim- 
berley. It modifies the licensing jurisdiction, 
by providing that new licenses shall be granted 
in counties the Petty Sessions, with confir- 
mation by a committee of Quarter Sessions; in 
boroughs with not more than nine justices, by 
the whale body—where there are more than 
nine, by a committee, whose decisions shall 
be subject to revision by the whole; 
in all cases with the ultimate approval 
of the Home Secretary. Renewals of licences 
are to undergo no change. Ratepayers, as a 
body, are to have no direct control over the 
issue of licences; but they may appear indi- 
vidually in opposition, and carry it to appeal. 
Police discipline is to be rendered more effec- 
tive and 8 by the registration of 
offences. ese will specially include drunken- 
ness on the premises, harbouring thieves or 

rostitutes, and adulteration. e hours of 


usiness p are, for the metropolis, from 
seven a. m. midnight; for towus of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, seven a.m. to eleven 


m.; and for towns under that size, seven a.m. 
5 ten p.m. On Sundays, in the metropolis, 
public-houses will be open from one to three, 
closed from then till six, and remain open till 
eleven; while in other places the closing at 
night will be at ten and nine. The measure is, 
as Lord Kimberley said, moderate in its provi- 
sions, and the second reading is deferred till 
the 2nd of May. 


We give elsewhere some interesting informa- 
tion relative to the educatian controversy, in- 
cluding an extended report of the statements 
made by members of thedeputation who last week 
waited on the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
That official body has shewn itself to be in 
somewhat of a yielding mood. In the London 
School Board there has been an important dis- 
cussion on the question of an adequate supply 
of trained teachers, and the resolutions on the 
subject moved by the Rev. J. A. Picton were 

to without a division. At Bradford the 
Church party have sustained an ignominious 
defeat at a town’s-meeting convened to protest 
against the alleged extravagant expendi- 
ture of the local board for the erection of 
new schools. At Leicester the exciting con- 
test for a vacancy on the school board was 
brought to a close by the triumphant re- 
turn of Mr. George Toller, who obtained the 
large majority of 1296 votes. That town has 
thus emphatically declared against dogmatic 
religious instruction in the new board schools 
in other words, that they shall not be handed 
over to clerical control. Mr. Toller’s great 
success was mainly owing to the active co- 
— ok the working classes. It is a victory 
of the Nonconformists and artisans of 
Leicester have good reason to be proud. The 
election for Westminster takes place on Friday, 
and will, we trust, result in eending Mr. George 
Potter to represent the principle of unsectarian 
education at the London School Board. 
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TREATIES OF GUARANTEE. 


Sn Witrrep Lawson, ably seconded by 
Mr. Rylands, did good service to the country 
on Friday night by his motion for an address 
to the Orown, praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to take the — 08 
for withdrawing from all treaties binding this 
country to intervene by force of arms in the 
affairs of other nations. The motion was based 
og a Parliamentary return, moved for by 

Richard, which set out all the engage- 
ments of this nature—amounting on the whole 
to fifteen—by which we are bound. The ques- 
tion thus raised was not very fully, but with 
considerable ability, discussed on its merits, 
and we regret to add that not more than 
twenty-one members of what we have been 
accustomed to refer to as the Householders’ 
Parliament, ve their sanction to the hon. 
baronet’s resolution. We do not think that the 
form of the motion satisfactcrily explains, this 
discouraging result. It leaves in the hands of 
Government the fullest discretion as to the 
and the time at which, 
it should seek to give effect to the 
— licy it indicated. That policy may 

stated in a few words. It consists in a ro- 
solute abstinence by the supreme Power of the 
State from giving any future pledge imposing 
upon this nation an obligation to resort to war 


for the settlement of international disputes 


having no relation to the defence of its own 
integrity and safety, and in releasing itself, as 
soon as ma . regard, of course, being 
had to national prudence and honour—from 
the various guaranteeing covenants it has con- 
tracted with other States in past times. The 
question raised by the hon. member for Carlisle 
was really one of non-intervention in affairs 
which do not directly affect our own interests, 
and the response given to it plainly shows that 
the idea of confining the exertions and influence 
of the country in regard to foreign matters to 
means exclusively moral in their character, is 
one whicheven Mr. Cobden’s nameand authority 
has not yet very deeply impressed upon the 
oo of our ruling classes, however it may 
ve affected the popular mind. 

The speech of Mr. Gladstone in answer to the 
mover and seconder of the resolution will dis- 
appoint, we think, many of his warmest friends. 

pith of it is contained in the following 
words :—‘‘ The general conclusion at which any 
dispassionate person, not hard-ridden by theory, 
must arrive at is, that, although it is quite 
right to these guarantees with jealousy, 
to admit that the presumption of the case must 
be against them, that — of proof is on 
those who contract them, that they ought not 
to be needlessly multiplied—nay, more, that 
they might, if had, be advantageously qualified 
or annulled, as opportunity may occurr, yet 
that it would be a great mistake to pass upon 
them a sentence of general condemnation, be- 
cause they may be effective instruments of 
os (eS quarrels, and avoiding disastrous 
wars.“ e do not distinctly perceive any 
essential difference between the — policy 
thus enunciated and that which was acted upon 
during Lord Palmerston’s ascendency, and 
which was so severely commented upon, on 
various occasions, by the Right Hon. gentleman 


Mr. Gladstone and those whom he represents 
in this matter, has not yet succeeded in ridding 
his mind of the delusive notion that Govern- 
ments beara relation one to another identical 
with that which subsists between individuals. 
We do not deny the fact of a relationship, nor 
that it imposes appropriate duties. But we do 
maintain that there is a vast difference between 
the obligations due frum one State to 
another, and those which in ordinary life bind 
mantoman. What, for example, is the prac- 
tical meaning of what is contemptuously de- 
scribed as a policy of isolation” ? It is often 
denounced as , because in private life it 
would, in the great majority of instances, be, 
and in all cases would primd facie seem to be, of 
such a character. But is it really so in regard 
to national Governments? Is it not the para- 
mount duty of a ruler who, under any conceiv- 
able form of constitution, is after all but the 
Pag ary representative of his subjects, to give 

Jiret attention to the interests of the people 
whose public affairs he assumes to conduct ? 
An individual may be careless of doing justice 
to himself in order to give scope to his 
generous feeling for another. But a Govern- 
ment has no warrant to be generous to another 

le until it has done full justice to its own. 


or example, a war for the protection — J 


ium against France would be a 0 
the interests of millions of Englishmen to the 
interests of a much fewer millions of Belgians. 
Can this be a duty 2 to any arising out 
of ru relationships?’ Take for granted 
and this is a large assumption — that the safe 


1 gs * 


and happiness of Belgium would be promoted 
by our armed intervention in her behalf, ought 
our Government to seek this result, if the certain 
effect of its doing so would be to vate, to 
an incalculable extent, the privations and 
sufferings of vast numbers of its own subjects— 
and if it ought not, should it incur the risk of 
doing so ? 

Look, for instance, at our wage-earni 
class, whether in towns or rural parishes! 
Look at our préletnires, whose condition ought 
not to be regarded as beneath consideration ! 
Look at our petty tradesmen, incessantly 
struggling to get an honest livelihood, and, if 
possible, and at any loss to their health and 
comfort, to snatch it out of an yr tec ey, 
sea of difficuities, hardships, and temptatiuns 
What does war mean to them but an increase 
of the national expenditure, and a heavier 
burden of taxation, which, in one shape or 
another, ultimately rests with greatest pressure 
upon them? Among these numerous classes 
there are thousands upon thousands of persons 
barely fed, ill-clothed, miserably housed, 
and exposed as the prey of all sorts 
of temptations, whom a few millions 
more of annual expenditure would reduce 
to the last degree of physical wretched- 
ness? Have they not a higher claim upon the 
statesmen of their own country, than any forei 
State to. the sentimental generosity of the 
classes above them? And it is these people’s 
substance that is given away, or sorely hazarded, 
by the policy of intervention in the affairs of 
other nations. Our treaty guarantees, if they 
amount to anything more than diplomatic 
shams, necessitate a military and naval expen- 
diture far beyond what is required for national 
self-defence, and the load which annually in- 
creases, weighs with crushing effect upon the 
industry of the country, intensifying the 
miseries of the poor. We have no right to be 
generous to others at their expense, nor to do 
injustice to them that other peoples may reap 
the profit of it. 

e have our international duties, no doubt. 
We are bound to set an example to surrounding 
nations—to show them, in a due use of our 
advan , the way to a higher civilisation. 
We can do this without treaty guarantees. We 
believe this is Mr. Gladstone’s own conviction, 
as we are sure it was of Mr. Cobden, and con- 
tinues to be of Mr. Bright. Surely, it is much 
to be lamented that the necessities of political 
party should require from the Prime Minister 
the adoption of sentiments and language which 
have put n new gloss of authority upon doc- 
trines than which none have worked more mis- 
chief to the country, however sound they may 
seem to the authorities at the Foreign Office. 


THE COUNTER CASES AT GENEVA. 


AFTER all the Geneva Court of Arbitration 
has held another sitting, albeit short and formal. 
On Monday Lord Tenterden, on behalf of the 
British Government, and Mr. Bancroft Davis, 
as representing the United States, exchanged 
Counter Cases and delivered copies to the secre- 
tary of the tribunal. The cases will not be 
taken into consideration by the arbitrators 
before the 15th of June, by which time, appa- 
rently, feeling on both sides of the Atlantic 
will have further subsided, and the way, 
perhaps, have been paved for an arrangement 
under which the absurd claim for consequential 
damages will vanish into 1 — 

The whole subject has been discussed more 
than once in Parliament during the past week. 
There are those who, like Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Disraeli, acting apparently under the 
influence of — 2 4 party feeling, regard 
our Government, 4 — to ap in 
Court before the Geneva tribunal before the 
important difforence with the American Cabinet 
is settled, as having taken a most hazardous 
step, and as making what may turn out 
to a fatal admission. They do not, how- 
ever, go the length of Earl Russell, who is on the 
29th inst. to move an Address to the Crown 
praying that instructions should be given for 
all proceedings at Geneva to be suspended until 
these indirect demands have been withdrawn. 
There is no question in or out of Parliament 
as to the monstrous nature of these claims, or 
the impossibility, in the cause of international 
law and policy as well as our own interests, of 
recognising them. It is rather a question of 
diplomatic procedure—whether our Government 
would more wisely proceed towards the same 
object by exercising the suaviter in modo or the 
ortiter in re. 


At the time we write the public have not been 

ut in possession of either of the counter-cases. 
The more important — for the moment 
is the position in which this country will stand 
now that it has put in an ap ce at Geneva. 
So far the provisions of the ty of Washing- 


— 


ton have been observed, and two months of 


breathing time are secured. With the British 
case was put in a declaration on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government, informing the arbi- 
trators“ that a misunderstanding has unfor- 
tunately arisen between Great Britain and the 
United States relative ‘to the claims for indi- 
rect losses put forward by the Government of 
the United States, under the several heads of— 
(1.) ‘The loss in the transfer of the American 
commercial marine to the British flag.’ (2. 
‘The enhanced payments of insurance.’ (3. 
‘The prolongation of the war, and the addition 
of a large sum to the cost of the war and the 
— of the rebellion’; which claims for 
indirect losses are not admitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government to be within either 
the scope or the intention of the reference 
to arbitration.” The declaration goes on 
to state that the British counter-case is 
strictly confined to the claims for direct 
losses, and that it is submitted ‘‘in the ho 
that, before the time limited by the fifth article 
of the treaty, this unfortunate misunderstanding 
may be removed.” It is expressly and formally 
dec that this counter case ‘‘is presented 
without prejudice to the position assumed by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the correspon- 
dence to which reference has been made, and 
under the express reservation of all Her 
Majesty's rights, in the event of a difference 
continuing to exist between the high contracting 
parties as to the scope and intention of the 
reference to arbitration.” Mr. Fish, on behalf 
of the American Government, rr 
nises that position, and declares that the 
right of both parties will be the same after 
filing as before. 

It may require a diplomatic mind to under- 
stand the significance of the step thus taken by 


our Government, and the actual value of thy 


safeguard they have provided. If the Wash- 
ington Cabinet were laying a trap for drawing 
our Government into an inextricable -position, 
Earl Granville might best have followed the 
advice of Lord Russell. But Mr. Fish frankly 
and somewhat tly accepts the reservation, 
and is — more anxious to gain time 
to get out of a false position than to overreach 
the British Government. There is not a jurist 
of any eminence in Europe—it might almost 
be said in America—that not regard these 
claims for consequential dam as an attack 
on the rights of neutrals, wholly unprecedented 
in international usage, and inimical to the 
obvious interests of the United States. We 
know not precisely how the lawyers of 
America blundered into so absurd a demand, 
or what object they expected to gain by 
presenting it, but we do know 
public opinion on the other side of the 
Atlantic is becoming week by week more 
ashamed of the transaction, and anxious 
not to sacrifice for a discreditable craze the 
solid advantages accruing from the Treaty 
of Washington. It might be perfectly right, 
but it would be hardly wise, for us to disregard 
surrounding circumstances, and virtually de- 
nounce the Treaty by rc nage Sa go to arbitra- 
tion unless unwarrantable claims were with- 
drawn precisely in our own prescribed fashion. 
It seems to us that our Government have judi- 
ciously keep open the door of escape for the over- 
sharp American diplomatists, without 19 — 
to their own position; and we hope that the publio 
and the press will give no encouragement to 
the growing disposition of Mr. Disraeli and 
some of his colleagues to make capital out of this 
wretched imbroglio, and to peri interests of 
the country for pal ends, and that no 
responsible abet any of our un- 
attached sta in stirring up the yng 
embers of international bitterness by uncalled- 
for irritating, or defiant declarations. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


THE debate on the Law of Entail which Mr. 
William Fowler raised on 8 last is 
mptomatio of the times. Like Mr. Joseph 
Hames and Mr. Locke King’s annual motions 
on the subject of Parliamentary reform and the 
county franchise, it distinctly points to a time 
when Parliament will be compelled to | 
against those territorial interests which yet 
dominate in its councils. English reforms 
always take the same course—beginning 
the press or with public meetings they ultimately 
assume the form of a stereotyped annual motion 
in the House of Commons, ead ou aS — 
or later, taken up ei a Governmen 
5 desirous of 


— g tne cold cle Opposition for 
the sunshine of the Ministerial benches. Mr. 


* It may be well to state that the arbitrators to adju- 
dicate under the treaty are Count Sclopis, Baron 
Itajuba, Chief Justice Cockburn, and Mr. C. F. Adams, 
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Fowler’s 2 will soon enter upon its final 
stage. Mr. ladstone’s non-committal . 
only means that he is not prepared at the 

at moment to reform the ed tenures of 


statesmen are content obsequiously to follow 
3 ought to be 
‘ It is possible that the con- 
stituencies may require to be educated on this 
subject; and that before Parliament is ri 
for so moderate a measure as that which Mr. 
Fowlef invites it to pass, it may be necessary to 


a ablic opinion to bear upon 
our rs. It is, however, impossible to 
ignore the significance of last ' vote. 

Gladstone’s earnest appeal to Mr. Fowler to 


jected. 


un- 


withdrew his motion was scornfully 
The if, who two years ago enjoyed 


* — dissent, met 
response. overnment Whips 
beat up the town in order to defeat their 
; and then an uneertain ministerial 
snatched by one of those combina- 

— ry they be, have 
too common of late. It is worthy of 
Mr. Fowler had many allies who 
unavoidably absent from the division ; and 
if the Government had not received help in 


ite : 6 of those ‘‘ abstract resol u- 
tone” whigh Me, dreads would have 
been carried, and the Liberal party would thus 
have vindicated its right to shape the policy of 
the nation. 

But why should the Gaemnapans be at N 
ance on question wi majority of its 
supporters? Mr. Fowler is not a revolu- 
ist; confiscation forms no part of his pro- 
@; he does not even favour the theories 
which have been put forward by Mr. Mill and 

Land Tenure Reform Association. His 
resolution only proposed to commit the House 
to the opinion that the present state of the law 
as entail and strict settlement of land 


to 
n investment of capital in 
the dev t 


of agriculture, and increases 
pro 

since In nal“ first embarked 
in a crusade against the rds. Mr. Fowler, 
indeed, in one sense speaks as a champion of the 
landlords; for he shows, both in his and 
in his Cobden Club essay, that the present 
system of life tenancies cripples the so-called 
ietor as much as it injures the tenant or 
urer. An embarrassed proprietor can 
sell no portion of his land, nor can he raise 


n it except at an extravagant 
rate of — 


; 


f 


fi 
1 


Ei 
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His embarrassments, there- 
him through life; and 
to make those i 


to denude it of ite. 
a reduci its value 
iffieulties of his suo- 
stem is injurious to the 
greater must 
w it inflicts upon the people 
— — on the good or ill fortune of 
man whose acres they till? Mr. 
traced the intimate tion which 


subsists between the law of entail aud the * 
; | accommodation which is provi 
; ioe cur ageiaulsanl populate n. d 


To believe, as some allege, that the two ques- 

6 Haye no n with one another, would 
o td impute to the class an amount of 
ou , nce to the well-being of their 


SS 


laws and customs which tie up the land and 


— 


folly of pitching upon the eldest son as inheritor 
of — estate before he was born, and when it 
was impossible to divine what his character 
would be.“ There are many living examples 
of the monstrous anomalies of the law of primo- 

niture; some of which will at once occur to 
the reader. It will be remembered that Lady 
Mary Montagu Wortley states in her Letters 
that, when her future husband asked her 
father’s consent to their marriage, the negotia- 
tions were broken off because Mr. Wortley, as 
a man of sense, refused to bind himself to settle 
his estates upon his eldest son. Lord Kingston, 
who was a staunch believer in the law of pri- 
mogeniture, was so irate with Mr. Wortley for 
his obstinacy, that he refused to give his con- 
sent to the match, the result being that the 
lady eloped with her lover. To say nothing 
of contemporary history, Lady Mary’s letters 
contain painful evidence of the fact that her 
only son was one of the most incorrigible profli- 
1 of even that profligate age; yet, but for Mr. 

ortley’s prudence he would have been placed, 
even before his birth, in a position to work an 
infinite amount of mischief in the sphere to 
which his rank and the vicious customs of 
society with regard to landed property, would 
necessarily have transferred him on the death 
of his father. 

Mr. Disraeli paid a manly and unequivocal 
tribute to the truth of the letters of the special 
correspondent of the Daily News, who has re- 


cently i ted a number of miserable cottages 
in the right hon. tleman’s own county. 1 
happen,” said . Disraeli, to have some 


knowledge of that district, and I think no lan- 
could do justice to the di ful and 
deplorable condition of, those residences.” But, 
then the Conservative leader endeavours to 
neutralise his own admissions by declaring that 
the cottages to which the co ndent more 
particularly alluded, were not built on any 
estate, and that in fact they were run up by a 
gentleman of highly Liberal opinions.” Unfor- 
tunately we are not able to pretend that gen- 


tlemen of highly Liberal opinions” uniformly 
practise wha they profes but why is it that 
mere speculators should have a chance of getting 


occupants for hovels so badly constructed that 
„the walls are brown with smoke and clammy 
with damp,” and that the water supply has to 
be drawn from an adjacent shallow an — 
d“ f Surely the landowners of Bucking- 
ire cannot divest themselves of the re- 
sponsibility of providing decent cot avccom- 
modation for their labourers, or pretend that such 
a row of houses as the Daily News described 
could possibly find tenants if they did their duty. 
That they do not perform their duty is either 
the result of criminal neglect or, as we prefer 
to think, of the unsatisfactory and mischievous 
state of the law. If the Conservatives were 
wise they would co-operate with Mr. Fowler 
instead of offering a stolid opposition to the 
reforms which he proposes ; but whatever course 
they may take, no one who reads the signs of 
the times can doubt that the Liberal party will 
one day succeed in abolishing all thoseartificial 


degrade our agricultural population. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
House or Commons, Monday. 


Constant attendance at the House, at least asa 
stranger, is apt, I observe, to beget doubts as to the 
efficacy of representative institutions, and a care- 
lessness about politics. Probably, if I were a 
member, the zeal for my own cause and the interest 
I should take in my own speeches would overweigh 
the indifference to the causes of other people and 
the lack of interest in their speeches ; but having 
no particular cause, and not making speeches, the 
doubts and carelessness do prevail. Never have 
they afflicted me so much as during the debates on 
the ballot. Partly this is because secret voting 
has been so well discussed that it is now the 
deadest horse in England, and partly because the 
Opposition tactics have been so intolerably weari- 
some and dishopest. I do not believe that the 
country knows how the bill has been opposed. 
There is no newspaper which now reports verbatim, 
and of what happens after twelve or one o'clock 
there are scarcely any reports whatever. It is, 
however, desirable that everybody should under- 
stand what the Opposition is really like, and I ill try 
and reproduce a sample of it. To convey wer 
of words to anybody outside the impression pro- 
duced upon a listener by a whole evening’s debate 
on the ballot would be impossible. The sensations 
and thoughts resulting could not bs forced into the 
biggest words in the language. All that can be 
done is to select a passage from any one debate 
The reader must then multiply it by some high num- 
ber. Onenight this week, I forget which, an amend- 


ment was moved by Mr. Cavendish Bentinck that 


the word ‘‘secretly” in a certain clause should be 
struck out. The object of the amendment was 
to prevent the secresy of the ballot from being 
compulsory. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, I may ob- 
serve, is perhaps the most pertinacious, the most 
unwearied talker, we have in the House. He 
is the man who is generally meant when 
allusion is made to the talking policy of the Con- 
servatives on the bill. It seemed to dawn upon 
Mr. Bentinck’s friends that in this amendment was 
a fine opportunity for obstructiveness, and they in- 
stantly attempted to raise a discussion upon secret 
voting generally, just as if nobody had heard 
of it before. Mr. Cawley strove to show that 
if secret voting was to be compulsory, those who 
preferred open voting would be disfranchised. Next 
Mr. G. W. P. Bentinck took up the tale. This gentle- 
man, who is usually called big Bentinck” to dis- 
tinguish him from his lesser relative, is the only 
specimen we now have of the unmodified agricul- 
tural Tory. He isa large, heavy old gentleman, 
extremely obstinate, and witha constant sense very 
plainly expressed in his face of isolated adhesion 
to the faith once delivered tothe squires. Every- 
thing about him, his attitude, his style, his general 
behaviour, seem to be for ever proclaiming, ‘‘ Here 
am I, a Tory of the Tories, not to be gulled or 
bamboozled ; you can’t come over me.” He dis- 
likes Mr. Disraeli exceedingly, because Mr. Disraeli 
has brains, and at one time it was generally be- 
lieved that he aspired to be the leader of a new 
Tory party, which was to take its stand upon the 
ancient ways, and keep its Toryism pure by fol- 
lowing the advice of Mr. Graves, and rigorously 
— * all genius from its councils, However 
that may be, he always assumes the air of a leader, 
and considers himself to be the oracle of his friends 
who sit below the gangway. On this particular 
occasion he rose with his usual majesty to call 
the attention of the House to a copy of a 
speech which had been placed in his hands. 
The expression, ‘‘placed in his hands,” is notice- 
able. He thereby intended us to understand 
that he had clients in the House who revered him, 
and who made him their poet to give their airy 
nothings @ local habitation and aname. Having 
told us why he interfered, he paused and looked 
upon the ground in order that we might have time 
to compose ourselves. He then proceeded to dis- 
close his secret. The speech was a speech delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone at Wakefield, wherein he 
remarked incidentally that under the ballot the 
votes of the gentlemen before him would probably 
be as well known as under the present system. Mr. 
Bentinck considered that the confusion into which 
they were getting with the bill became more alarming 
every moment. The Prime Minister and the Vice- 
President of the Council were clearly at logger- 
heads. The Prime Minister thought that under the 
ballot it would be known which way a man voted, 
and the Vice-President desired to enforce secresy. 
The House had a right to demand that it should be 
informed whether the views of the President or the 
Prime Minister were the views of the Government. 
Mr. Bentinck sat down in triumph. Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, was obliged to reply. With delicate 
irony—it was like stabbing Behemoth with a lancet 
—he said that he was always happy to be in any 
way instrumental in relieving the perplexities of 
the honourable member—his perplexities are not of 
a kind which Mr. Gladstone can relieve—and that the 
explanation he had to offer was this. The Wakefield 
speech was a semi-private speech delivered to some 
fourteen or fifteen friends whose political opinions 
were patent to all Wakefield, and whose vote, ballot 
or no ballot, would always be patent too, Again Mr. 
Bentinck rose with renewed majesty. He had no 
doubt the speech was properly reported ; it was 
quite impossible to come over him, and he must 
again ask, what Parliament and the country were 
perfectly justified in asking, whether the opinion of 
the right honourable gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that of the right honour- 
able gentleman who had charge of the bill. At this 
point Mr. Dalrymple sensibly interfered to remind 
the House that it was wandering very much from 
the subject immediately before it, and it was, in 
fact, debating the second reading of the bill. His 
protest, however, was but of small avail. Mr. 
Hardy thought secresy was not necessary to pro- 
tect weak voters; they should not be afraid, but 
vote like men. Mr. Gladstone, being evidently very 
tired, had ‘left the House, after he had made his 

ul attempt to relieve Mr. Bentinck. His 
absence “Was instantly made a new point of 
departure by the other Mr. Bentinck—Bentinck 
minor—who complained that the leader of the 
House was not in his place while a speech of 
his was being discussed. Lord Palmerston never 
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would have done such a thing. What did it matter 
whether the Wakefield speech was addressed to 
fourteen, fifteen, or twenty people. By this time 
I had had enough of it, and imitated Mr. Glad- 
stone’s example. But the same tactics were re- 
peated during the remainder of the evening, and 
have been constant during every evening on which 
this bill has been in committee. There is not a 
clause which is fairly argued. Every line, and 
almost every word, is used for the purpose of 
obstinate obstruction, which is as purely physical 
as if members were prevented by force from 
entering the House. The mischief done is not 
merely, or even mainly, that the bill does not pass. 
That is comparatively a small matter. Doubts are 
begotten, as I have said, in the efficacy of repre- 
sentative institutions, and the interest in politics is 
much diminished. The English people take none 
too much interest in politics, and have not too 
much faith in politicians. Their apathy is perfectly 
natural so long as the newspapers day after day in 
their Parliamentary columns are nothing but a 
record of the exploits of the Bentincks and their 
friends. But this apathy is very dangerous. It 
will be a bad day for this country when, having 
learned to consider politics as a selfish struggle for 
power, and the House of Commons as the arena of 
unintelligible wranglings and intrigues, we deter- 
mine that it is best to mind our own private affairs, 
and to allow our wranglers and intriguers to do 
what they please. If such a day should ever arrive 
—and it would seem as if it were approaching— 
nobody will be more to blame than those who, by 
their folly and stupidity, have made serious atten- 
tion to politics almost an impossibility. 

No history of the week would be complete which 
did not record the return of Mr. Bright to the 
House. He came back on Thursday. In order to 
avoid anything like a demonstration, he entered the 


House before prayers, and went straight to his old 
seat at the corner of the third bench below the 

y. He was cordially greeted by many of 
the members, some of those on the Conservative 
side of the House crossing over to shake hands with 
him. The fire has died out of many an old contro- 
versy since the days when he was denounced by 
the Tories as the enemy to society, just as the 
International Society is denounced by Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane now. Curiously enough, such is the 
irony of Time, Mr. Laird passed Mr. Bright in the 
lobby, and one of the most important matters with 
which Mr. Bright finds the — occupied is the 
Alabama claims. I was in the House on that 
memorable evening years ago, when amidst the mad 


cheering of the whole Tory party, Mr. Disraeli 
ex Mr. Laird declared that he would sooner 
be the builder of a dozen Alabamas than set class 


against class like the member for Birmingham. Mr. 
Laird has managed to set two very large classes 
against one another, and it is doubtful whether he 
is now as proud of his solitary achievement in his- 
tory as he was then. Mr. Bright, I am happy to 
say, seems strong and well; in fact, judging him 
by his looks alone, he is far better than he was for 
some months before he left. That he may long be 
spared to the country and the House every sincere 
and earnest person may not only wish but even 
ray. There is a sense of security now that he is 
in the House again. We feel safer—just as if in 
difficult navigation a pilot had come aboard. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


We have uently found occasion to refer to 
that excellent institution, the Orphan Working 
School, which forms one of the characteristic 
features of that pleasant suburban locality, Haver- 
stock-hill, and we are pleased to find, from the 
details furnished at the anniversary festival on 
Thursday last, that the career of prosperity ore 
by the school has remained unchequered by adverse 
circumstances, save the want of sufficient funds to 
develope its full resources. The history of the 
school furnishes a most en ing illustration of 
the manner in whieh the usefulness and prosperity 
of a charitable institution may be preserved unim- 
paired by a due regard to judicious economy in the 
management of its affairs. For more than a hun- 
dred years the — Working School has enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of our best-conducted 
charities. Instituted in 1758, it has sprung from 
small beginnings to its present proportions. At 
first the arrangements wero for twenty boys only ; 
it now numbers 248 boys and 130 girls, sixty-three 
of whom have been admitted within the last few 
months. Were there sufficient funds, the school 
would accommodate something like 400 children—a 
result which can only be secured by an increase of 
funds, the present total annual income being suffi- 
cient only to meet the expenses of maintaining the 
present number of inmates, a circumstance to be 
regretted considering the large number of applica- 
tions for admission. The larger number of orphans 
belong to the metropolis, — | every grade of in- 
dustrial life being represented, from the humble 
labourer to the master tailor. Almost every 
orphan represents a tale of sorrow and affliction, 
hot unfrequently accompanied by incidents of 
fomantic or tragic interest, as in the case of two 

whose fathers—one a gunner and the other a 


“= 


sailmaker—perished in the ill-fated Captain. There 
is no pauperising element in the institution ; the 
children whoare so fortunate as to become its inmates 
receive an education fitting them for useful posi- 
tions in after-life ; and the of the institution 
—one in which it can honestly rejoice—is the fact 
which deserves to be emblazoned in letters of 
gold, that a large portion of the children have been 
placed in situations, in which, by industry and 
good conduct, many have obtained a comfortable 
livelihood, some have risen to influential positions 
in society, and not a few are now life and annual 
governors of the charity. Such a fact speaks 
volumes. It shows that the money expended 
in supporting the institntion is not wasted, and 
that the appeal made by the Lord Mayor and 
the princip ers at the anniversary festival 
at the London Tavern for further aid was one 
which deserved the heartiest res It must 
have been very gratifying to Mr. Joseph Soul, who 
has so long acted as the secretary of the institution, 
to find that his unwearied zeal, perseverance, and 
business abilities were so fully recognised at the 
dinner. He has been the life and soul—we do not 
intend a pun—of the institution ; at the same time, 
he has been fortunate in securing the co-operation 
of gentlemen whose one object has been to utilise 
to the uttermost the means possessed by the insti- 
tution, which, after all, are of a somewhat pre- 
carious nature—four-fifths of the whole annual in- 
come, amounting to 10,000/., being derived from 
voluntary contributions. At the last election there 
were no fewer than 124 candidates. It appears 
that orphan children are received from seven until 
eleven years of age; boys remain until fourteen, 
girls until fifteen or sixteen, depending upon good 
conduct, when, as far as possible, situations are 
provided for them as apprentices or servants—and 
for the seven following years, to encourage them to 
persevere in good conduct in the several situations, 
a reward is given to them, in sums varying from 5s. 
to II. ls. With every boy leaving, the sum of 5“. 
is presented for an outfit; with every girl 3/. 3s. 
The rewards given to old scholars last year amounted 
to 57/. 8s. 6d. About 1,800/. was collected at the 
anniversary festival, leaving, exclusive of annual 
subscriptions, nearly 4,000/. to be raised by volun- 
tary effort during the year—a fact which cannot be 
made too public, for most people, while praising 
the beneficial influences of such institutions as the 
Orphan Working School, are apt to overlook the 
difficulties and labour experienced in maintaining 
them in an efficient condition. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s preached before the 
Queen on Sunday in the private chapel at Windsor. 
Prince Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, the Dean 
of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, dined with Her [Majesty on 
Saturday. Sunday was the fifteenth birthday of 
the Princess Beatrice, and on Monday morning her 
royal highness was serenaded by the choristers of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have left Flo- 
rence for Milan. 

On Friday afternoon the Duke of Edinburgh 
held a levee at St. James’s Palace on behalf of Her 
Majesty. 

er Majesty will, it is expected, visit London in 
the early part of next week. 

The Observer has reason to believe that the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, has been offered to Mr. John Bright 
on his return to Parliament. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether'the right hon. gentleman’s health is 
sufficiently recovered to enable him to resume his 
place in the Ministerial councils. The right hon. 

tleman has returned to Rochdale, but pu 

come back to London in a short time, in — to 
attend to his Parliamentary duties. 

Lord Halifax is prevented from attending to his 
Parliamentary duties by a severe attack of gout, 
which, although it has now quitted him, has left 
him too weak to return immediately to London. 

A marriage is about to take pee between Miss 
Fox, the adopted daughter of y Holland, and 
Prince Liechstenstein. 

The Manchester Examiner rts the death of 
Mr. Samuel Bamford, on Saturday last, at his re- 
sidence, Harpurhey, at the ripe age of eighty-four. 
He was successively a weaver, warehouseman, 
sailor, public secretary, bookseller, newspaper 


correspondent, and Government clerk, and was 
several times a political prisoner. His two chief 
works, P es in the Life of 4 Radical,” and 


Early Days,” give a detailed account of his con- 
nection with the political ements in Lancashire 
which brought him into notoriety. 

The marriage of the Marquis of Bute to the Hon. 
Gwendoline Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Lord 
Howard gf Glossop, was solemnised yesterday at 
the Oratory, Brompton, in the presence of a nume- 
rous amd distinguished gathering. Archbishop 
Manning was the officiating prelate. The marriage 
register was signed by the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Argyll, and 
Mr. Disraeli. In the afternoon the happy couple 
left for Cardiff, where the rejoicings were on an 
extensive scale. 

The Leicester Chronicle says that there are 300 
cases of smallpox at present under treatment in the 
town. 

The balance-sheet of the Civil Service Supply 
Association, which has just been passed by t e 


— 


auditors, shows a net balance of 11, 000“. as the re- 
sult of the past six months’ tradin 

It is officially announced that the scene of this 
years’ autumn manceuvres will be Salisbury Plain. 

The jviews of the so-called ‘‘ Peculiar People” 
were again brought under a coroner’s notice at 
Plumstead on Friday. A child had died from 
smallpox, and the parents had declined both vacci- 
nation and medical aid. The coroner said it was 
one of the first laws of nature to assist a helpless 
suffering child, and these people must be taught 
that it was the law of the land also. The inquiry 
was adjourned. 

If the information of the Dundee Advertiser's 
London 414 is to be trusted, the drinking 
of Scotch whisky is increasing in the metropolis. 


The collection of animals in Wombwell's mena- 


erie was sold at Edinburgh a few days ago. Mr. 
ennison, of the Bellevue Gardens, 1 
bought a male tusked elephant for 680“. The lion 


Hannibal was secured by Mr. Jackson at 270/., for 
the Bristol Zoological Society. Professor Edwards 
made a number of purchases on behalf of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris. The amount realised was nearly 
3,000/. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is to visit Ireland. His 
Royal Highness will go over te open the Dublin Fine 
Arts Exhibition in Tone. The announcement of the 
duke’s visit has given great local satisfaction. 

The nomination for Tamworth took place on 
Monday, when Sir Spencer Robinson (Liberal) and 
and Mr. R. W. Hanbury (Conservative) were seve- 
rally proposed. The show of hands was declared to 
be in favour of the latter. Yesterday Mr. Hanbury 
was returned by a large majority, the numbers atthe 
close of ‘the poll being Hanbury, 966 ; Robinson, 
319. Nearly 500 electors were ge 

Easter Term was opened on Monday, after the 
judges and Queen’s counsel had been entertained 

y the Lord Chancellor, at his residence in Great 
George-street, Westminster. 

A fearful tragedy was brought to light on Mon- 
day afternoon at 16, Copland-street, Maida-hill. 
A shoemaker named Nicholls, forty-five years 
age, during the temporary absence of his wi 
murdered four of his children, and then commit 
suicide. The victims were—Eliza Nicholls, aged 
nine years ; Rosina, five ; Louisa, three ; and James 
Henry, fourteen months. There are two other 
children, but fortunately they were not in the 
house at the time. It is stated that the wretched 
man has shown symptoms of insanity for several 
weeks past. 


The Bank of England has raised the minimum 


rate of discount to four per cent. 

Messrs. Rothschild invite applications for the 
new Russian Five per Cent. Loan for 15,000,000/., 
at the price of 89/. per 1001. 


An influential tation from Belfast and other 
laces in the north of Ireland waited upon Mr. 
ladstone on Wednesday and invited the right 
hon. gentleman to a public banquet at Belfast. 
The Premier, in accepting the invitation, expressed 
a hope that Ireland would be found in a satis- 
factory condition in all cts. He would com- 
municate with Mr. M’Clure, M.P., regarding the 
date at which he expected to be able to visit the 
sister island. 

The Tichborne “claimant” was placed at the 
bar of the Old Bailey on Wednesday. Asa writ 
has been issued for the removal of the trial to the 
Court of Queen's Bench, he simply pleaded not 
guilty,” and was withdrawn in custody. An 
application in Judges’ Chambers to admit the 
—— to bail has been refused. 

On Thureday Arthur O'Connor, accused of the 
attack on the Queen, was placed at the bar of the 
Central Criminal Court. The question of his 
sanity was gone into at some length, but the jury 


at length interfered, exp & unanimous 
opinion that O’Connor was ectly sane, and 
quite competent to plead to the which had 
been preferred against him. Baron Cleasby then 


sentenced him to be imprisoned and kept to hard 


labour for one year, and du that period to 
receive twenty stripes from a birek rod. 
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A Mosgvurto Strory.— 


Captain Jones of Stoning- 


ton is ble for the following :—On his pas- 
sage from New York a few years ago, he observed, 
one summer afternoon, a heavy cloud arise from the 


land, and, to his great surprise, approach the vessel. 
Suddenly it broke near him and covered the decks 
with millions of mosquitoes, while part of the flock 
went through the mainsail, leaving nothing but the 
bolt-ropes hanging idly to the = Corroborative 
evidence to this astonishin was found in the 
person of a ‘‘ down-east skipper,” who heard the 
story, and who, on comparing dates with the nar- 
rator, declared that two days afterwards he was 
boarded by the same flock of y end they 
all wore canvas breeches. Boston (L. S.) Advertiser. 


Tue CLERGYMAN AND THE Ini8su BAR. — The 
Scotsman, in an obituary notice of the late Bishop 
Terrot, of the Scotch Episcopal Chureh, relates the 
following anecdote :—‘‘ It befell a dignified clergy- 
man, perhaps hi An Irish beggar was im- 

ing him for charity, and using an enormous 
number of sacred ob The dignified 
looked him solemnly in the face—‘ No, 


＋ 
1 not give relief to one who appeals to me so 
indecorouaty, but I will give you w t will be of 


more value to you in your present state of mind—the 
advice not to take the name of God in vain.’ Irish- 
man answers, ‘ And is it in vain I’ve been taking it, 
and whose fault is that I should like to know?? 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 


Dean Stanley’s recent visit to Edinburgh, to 
deliver a course of lectures on the Scottish 
Church, will hardly have passed out of the re- 
membrance of our readers, nor, perhaps, will 
pon have forgotten Dr. Rainy’s trenchant 
1 Dean. We are glad to have, in the 
volumes before us, both the dean's and the 
doctor’s lectares, published by their respective 
authors. Th 


has ex- 


produced a volume which 


is. 
ceeded himself, and 
will charm all readers. But, unfortunately, its 


h are almost its only charms. It is the 
least like history of anything pretending to the 
name that we have ever read. You can no 


more gather from its any accurate notion 
of what the Church of Scotland has been, than 


ou could if the work had been on an altogether 
differen t 5 Dean —4 4 idea of treating 


ap 
— * order, certain pleasant, 
ild t of different periods; 
ess; narrate nice anec- 
about them ; and then exclaim, ‘‘ What a 
i Nothing dis- 


A pages. When cape 9 to them 
come, it is generally a quiet and contem 
22 Men died 4 the scaffold, at the 

t) 


Such things are too ugly to find a 
There are references to certain contests, 
but the dean a scorn of the points involved 
in these contests, and thinks the men absurd 
who ht about them. The dean looks back 
upon history from his own point of view, 
and tells it from that point exclusively. He 
does not for a moment himself, or try to 
— himself, in the position of those who made 

history—does not, in fact, care to do so. 
His object, appareatly, is to prove by implica- 
tion that there was never anything worth a 
contest, that there is not anything worth a 
contest now, that the best thing is to be satisfied 


with things as they are, and support existin 
institutione—and first and foremost, the Estab- 
lished Uhurch of Scotland. 

It is scarcely surprising that such a mode of 
treating their Church 


as this should 


Stanley v 
istakeably lets all the sects know that 
entertains no for any one of them. 
Some t and, at the time, important truth 
was at the bottom of all the Presbyterian 
secessions. But Dean thinks all the 

ts X . a about equally trivial. 
ogma gh position amongst our 
orthern Calvinistic 2 but the dean 


he 


— that the dean should 
an ex un 
pad on excondingly unpop 


Yet, as we haye said, these lectures are very 
. 18 8 


ve left Scot- 
rather well- 


used, the single name therefore stands—alone of all 
her si n a space too ample for the word; and 
immedi 2 comes, after the signature of the 
princes of the blood royal, the name of the dignified and 
cautious Primate who then filled the See of Canterbury. 
In the Act of Union itself, which prescribes this decla- 
ration, the same securities are throughout exacted for 
the Church of Scotland as were exacted for the Church 
ef England ; and it is on record that, when that Act 
was , and some question arose amongst the peers 
as to the propriety of so complete a ition of the 
Presbyte Church, the then Primate of all England, 
the ‘old rock, as he was called, . Tenison, 
rose, and said with a weight which carried all objections 
before it, ‘The narrow notions of all Churches have 
been their ruin. I believe that the Church of Scotland, 
though not so ect as ours, is as true a Protestant 
Church as the Church of England.” 


The les of the Church and Churches 
are pai with a gentle hand, and it is 
acknowledged that they were magnificent, but 
one of the greatest struggles of all, that against 
Laud and Charles I., the dean thinks was 
„ gomewhat grotesque.” He briefly honours 
Scottish Churchmen for their stubbornness, their 
devotion of themselves, not — unto death, 
„ but, at times, even to absurdity.” Some- 
thing absurd, therefore, is found in the history 
of the Covenant, which is given in a very 


graphic passage :— 

The other scene to which I will call attention is the 
adoption of the National Covenant. Of all national con- 
fessions of faith ever adopte:!, at least in these realms, 
it is the one which for the time awakened the widest and 
the deepest enthusiasm. It was in the Grey Friars 
Church at Edinburgh that it was first received, on Feb. 
28, 1638. The Earl of Sutherland was the first to 

ign his name. Then the whole congregation folluwed. 
n it was laid on the flat gravestone still preserved in 

the churchyard Men and women crowded to aid their 
names. Some wept aloud, others wrote their names in 
— 8 ee ; others added * their a" till 
” For hours t signed, till every corner of the 
parchment was filled and only room left for their 
— the aha“ les of night alone checked the con- 
tinual flow. From Grey Friars churchyard it sprea! to 
the whole of Scotland. Gentlemen and noblemen 
carried copies of it in their portmanteaus and p.ckets,’ 
requiring and collecting subsoriptious publicly and 
1 Women sat in church all day aud all night, 

m Friday till Sun lay, in order to receive the Com- 

The en — inet the 2 — an caught 
nic, or u oon 
those whom ve should least expect. The chivalrous 
Montrose, the gay Charles II., the holy and enlightened 
hton, were constrained to follow in the universal 
From Scotland it spread to Enyland ; an: there 
assumed the more portentous of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. What had n by being an 
impassioued, yet not unreasonable, ination to 
defeud the — of Presbytery in Scotland, had now 
wn into a determination as impassi med to enforce it 
hout the empi The imperious dictation of the 
Church of Sco reache.i into the heart of London. 
There, in St. Marguret's Church, beneath the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey, the covenant was read from the 
pulpit, article by article, in the presence of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the Assembly of Divines. Every 
person in the congregation sto dup, with his right hand 
raised to Heaven, and took the pledge to observe it. 
Que by one they signed their names; and thence it was 
— aud enforced with all the penalties of the law, 
and by all th of enthusiasm in every county iu 
land. Hardly any ventured to decline. Foroed 
— mutual reservations, here aud there were 
expressed. Ihe voice of one just and wise man, Richard 
Baxter, was raised against this indiscriminate enforce- 
ment of so minute and terrible a confession. But, on 
the whole, it tovk its pluce as the very first and chiefest 
creed of the Church of Great Britain. ‘The vehemence 
with which it was first received, the tenacity with which 
it still retains its huld on the Cumeronian portion of the 


Church of Scotland, is one of the most proofs of 
the power of Scottish religion to enkindle the whule 
nation. ‘I dinna ken wha: the covenant is,’ said an old 


Scottish dame even in our own ; but ‘I il main- 
tain it.. To pass in silence over the sworn voveuant,’ 
was, according to Rutherford, a denial of Christianity 
itself. But. on the other hand, the rapid subsidence of 
this enthusiasm, even at the time; its almost total dis- 
a ce now even amongst those who might be 
t t of the direct spiritual lineage of those who 
imposed it, is a striking example both to Scotland and 
all the world of the transitury nature of those outward 
expressions of party zeal whichSat the moment seem all 
important, There are documents of a like sulphurous 
kind which still hold a certain place, though they were 
not engendered in so impassioned an a re as the 
Solemn League and Covenant. But their original source 
is identical, aud their ultimate fate will doubtless be the 
same,” 

Classed with this we have a reference to the 
secession of the Free Churchmen, and, says the 


dean, after an acknowledgment of the nobility 
of the ny then given — But it is no less 
that, in no other country in the world 
| ences of so many able and 
‘* excellent men have been so deeply wounded 
by the intricacies of a | suit, of which the 
„point at issue can only ascertained by a 
searching investigation of conflicting state- 
„ments even amongst those who ars most keen 
in the controversy.” We wonder body 
ep eee 
18 u u yet on 
the pleasant side of Rutherford’s is 
we come to the Moderatiam of the 
of Scotland, and no word is too good to 
tho old Moderate party. Good men, no 
oubt, were in that party, but it has usually 
been thought thas the reign of Moderatism was 


the reign of sentiment without doctrine, and of 
without religion. The last lecture 


is on the ‘‘ Present and Future of the Church 
of Scotland,“ in which the dean is anxious 
to exhibit what real unity there is amongst 
all the Presbyterian sections. So there is—but 
the unity is not sufficient to make them unite. 
But very ore does he suggest that the 
sects are not infallible, recalling Cromwell’s 
address to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in which the Protector said, I 
‘* beseech you, my beloved brethren—I beseech 
you in the bonds of Christ, to believe that you 
may be mistaken /”’ But suppose the mistake 
lies all along with the Erastian Church, with 
the Moderates, and the dean? What then? 
But the dean firmly believes in the vitality of 
the Establishment. He says :— 


„To destroy it would not be to destroy merely an 
ancient institution, with endowments which would be 
taken from it only to be uselessly squandered, and with 
opportunities for Christian beneficence which no wise 
man would willingly take away in an age where material 
progress is so disproportionately active—it would be to 
destroy, as far as human efforts can destroy, the special 
ideas of freedom, of growth, of comprehension which are 
avowedly repugnant to the very purpose of the seceding 
Churches, but which are inherent in the very existence 
of a national Church.” 


As for the seceding churches, this is to be 
their mission :— 

„The Mother Church, whether of England or Scot- 
land, can only be properly appreciated when rising 
behind the foreground of the Dissent ng churches. The 
Dissenting churches woul: lose half tneir significance if 
the Established Church, whose shortcomings they desire 
to rectify, but from which they derive their original life, 
and which serves to them as a centre and support, were 
swept won 4 It was a miserable intolerance when the 
Established Church in ancient times endeavoured to 
prevent the growth of Nonconforming commuuities that 
satisfied peculiar wants which from its very nature it 
could not equally supply. It would be an act of still 
more inexcusable barbarism if in our more enlightened 
age seceding churches were in their turn to insist on a 
new Act of Uniformity, and, by destroying the Estab- 
lished Church, extinguish aspirations which they can 
never satisfy, because they deny their lawfulness and 
condemn their development. But they can render to 
the Church and the nation of Sco tervices u- 
liarly their own ; they can, in times to come, as in times 

t, keep alive in the heart that peculiar nre of devo- 
tion and warmth which in Established Churches is 
s metimes apt to die ont in the light of reason and the 
breath of free inquiry, just as the Establi-hed Church 
has been the means of sheltering the intelligence with- 
out which devotion dwindles into fanaticism, and the 
charity and moderation, without which the most ardent 
1 al profits nothing.” 


That isto say, the seceding churches are to 
be kitchen maids—ecclesiastical Cinderellas—to 
keep the fire alight for their lazy and well- 
endowed elder sister. 

Of Dr. Rainy’s lectures we have not much to 
say. They are vigorous and pointed, but some- 
what disjointed, and in the earlier portion show 
uumistakeable sigus of haste. His main object 
is to vindicate the tness of the old Scotch- 
men, and not less the tness of their contests 
—and very powerfully, a'most passionately, 
does he do this. Here, for instance, is a . 
men of the way in which he deals with the 
Dean’s indifferentism 

„Who will despair of or deny new light ! 
Here are Andrew Melville, who came from Geneva, 
formed in the school which Calvin had left to the pre- 
sideucy of Beza, and that oirele of genial und able men 
who went with Melville into banishment. Here are 
Henderson, and Gillespie, and Dickson; and Ruther- 
ford, as interminable in distinctions as he is rich in 

try and feeling; and Durham, whose favourite field 
s not Church questions, but who touches them often, 
and always with a master’s hand, and many more, con- 
temporary aud subsequent, whom 1 do not name They 
thought they had a principle in their minds. Really 
they did. They were confirmed in that opinion by find- 
ing that they agreed with one another about it They 

thought, or were under an im ion, that they 
loved that principle as Scriptural. In their own appre- 
hension also they felt bound to contend for it—they 
thought that was what they contended fur. Great 
nombers of their countrymen also were under the 
imagination that an agreement with these men had 
come to pass within them. Some wrote books and some 
read them, and some even answered them; some went 
to banishment, some went to battle, some went to the 
hills, and were shot, or captured, and hanged, or starved, 
thinking in their own minds they had a belief, which 
they could not deny as long as they had it. On the 
strength of the idea that they were contending for this 
principle, men have diff about them ever since; 
some have blessed them for it, and some have banned 
them. Down comes the Dean of Westminster, and he 
tells us, Pooh ! principle ! not a bit of it; of course the 
honest men thought a principle was at the bottom of 
their minds, and of their battle ; quite a mistake ; 
fought just because they were Scotsmen ; had to fight; 
couldn't help it; gallant fellows, though; and then he 
takes a survey of us from Andrew Melville's days down 
to the Disruption; and as he marks each suvcessive 
t ial of strength and endurance, he choruses, Magni- 
ficent! what indepondence! what sturdiness! what 
coreg! magnificent ! 

“Yes, I reply, very magnificent ; but if this be the 
true view, oh, what fool -I what utter, arrant fools! what 
unchristian fools, that coursed the history of their coun- 

with the miseries, the divisions, the arrested de- 

the interrupted Christian sctivities, not for 

a not even for a false principle, but for a mere 

doggedness which only fell into the mistake of suppos- 

ing that it served a principle! What an array of fight- 

fools, from Andrew Melville down to the great name 

of Thomas Chalmers! And how great a man the Dean 
of Westminster, who has seen through them all!“ 


Aprit 17, 1872. 
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Sharp and rapid are some of the blows which 
follow, against the superficiality, the false 
colour, and, in fact, against the whole moral 

osition taken by the dean. It would be unfair, 

owever, to quote from him on points when we 
have not quoted from the first lecturer, but this 
emphatic passage we may give :— 

‘* Meanwhile, he appeals to us outside the Establish- 
ment not to be so unreasonable as to propose to pull 
down Establishments, which satisfy in the way indi- 
cated such aspirations as hisown. Now, I will make 
bold to answer thjs appeal on behalf—to speak first of 
them—of nine-tenths of those whom the dean has thus 
addressed. And I say that, just iu so far as the Estab- 
lished Churches correspond to the dean’s ideal, an? in 
so far as that becomes clear, we will most certainly join 
with all our might to pull them down. More than that, 
there are plenty of men in the Established Churches 
whu, on that supposition, will overcome the temptation 
of their position and come to help us. Churchesof that 


= — - — 


How Tom Murison, Jamie's old rival, who 
played such damage to his a in former times 
—nearly circumvents him by getting hold of 
Kirsty’s affections, because he ‘‘ wadna spaik,”’ 
is admirably told. 

‘‘Jamphlin’ Jamie,” too, is very touching. 
The efforts of the pure, simple-hearted crea‘ure 


to get some one to love him, and the tricks that 
were played upon him while he was this way 


bent, are full of oddity and humour, illustrating 
well many rustic manners and customs in the 
north of Scotland. Bell Fraser turns out 
the ‘‘ true mettle” at last, for all her rough fun 
and frolic, and the story winds up very satis- 
factorily. 

Widow Macraw’s many sore struggles are the 
counterpart of those of Kate Rose and her 
baitns. There are many Black Bremners 


kind, if they are to be called Churches, are a moral | about Scotch villages. Pity they could not all 


nuisance not to be tolerated for an hour. 
Churches in which the whole power, the whole means 
of attraction which the State can employ, is devoted to 
support the principle that the Church of Christ. as such, 
has no principles and no conscienco— bas 
-assertions to make, no distinct truth and no distinet 
life to represent and embody to the world. It would 
bo treason to Christianity itself to conuive at this for 
an hour.“ 


Which of the two writers has the soundest 
ring, we leave our readers to judge. 


% PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH.’* 


The author of Peasant Life has returned 
to his true attitude, and holds ground which 
almost none may dispute with him. In quiet, 
characteristic pictures of lowly and apparently 
uninteresting characters, he is unequalled. IIe 
has little elasticity of invention, and conspi- 
cuously failed when he tried his hand at inci- 
dent and plot, in Benoni Blake, M. D.“; but 
he has a power which we can only characterise 
as unique in gradually wrapping the dull 
„ olods of Scotch villagers in a kind of 

lamour, and making us interested in them, as 
if they were veritable creatures of romance. 
For he is full of sentiment and yet skilfully 
represses it. And in one respect at least this 
a nd Series is even better than the first 
one. He writes with less attempt at disguising 
this real tendency under a veil of affected 

icism, while yet he is throughout sensible, 
shrewd, and deliberative—never allowing hie 
‘*tendency to run away with him,” or to give 
rise to fine writing. He is creative, fanciful, 
sentimental, and yet his story has all the effect 
of a simple record of fact. In this admission 
<i recognition of a rare and most peculiar 
skill. . ‘ 

In this second series wo have six sketches 
all of them touched with the writer's charac- 
teristic humour and pathos, and testifying to 
his genial broad-mindedness and kindly tole- 
rance. Sometimes a slightly coarse expression 
might have been relieved or dispensed with ; 
but this is the chief fault we have to find with 
the book. Yet we have another something to 
and which may look like a complaint, though 
we would not dwell on it. It is a pity that the 
‘‘ Dyke-Builder,” which is put first in the 
volume, has so many points of similarity to 
‘‘Muckle Jock,“ whose portrait and whose 
history we are so little hkely ever to forget. 
Willie Bain, the young ‘‘clacher,” has not perhaps 
in himself the same depth of interest as Muckle 
Jock, but his story looks like a reflection of the 
tale referred to. ‘The retiring shyness, the inabi- 
lity to express in any form his all absorbing 
passion for Kirsty Grant, inevitably recall the 
other story. Wethink of MuckleJock mentally 
when we real :— 

„And the young clacher stands by the cottage gable 
in the fading light, declaring It's a gran’ nicht. Ever 
so often he says it, yet he feels its pe not at all, 
for the presence of something grander or better, I sup- 
pose—the maiden, Christy Grant. Does he whisper 
soft somethinys of her betterness, I wonder, while thus 
he lingers? Not at all. His only communication is the 
important fact, It's a gran’ nicht.“ Yet surely he bas 
come miles out of his way to proclaim it, for he cannot 
have come for the cake and tea ond herring with which 
he has been regaled by the old crofter, who now by the 
firelight is painfully shaving himself, which it were 
deadly sin to do on the morrow. He would linger, 
blessed in her presence, but the closing day warns him 
to be gone. It will be miinight before he can reach 
his village home. Yet was it sweet to linger. It's a 
vera gran’ nicht, but I maun haist awa’. ither ill be 
wunnerin’,’ said he. 

% "Deed, yell need to draw yer feet gey fast to win 
hame afore the Sabbath, sae e’en be steppin’,’ she 


answered coolly. 
‘I wish ilka Saiturday nicht 


** *Te’s gran’,’ said he. 
war like this one.’ 

“ * Wi’ ye; Ssiturday nicht shud maist be lik’ Sunday 
morn, if ye bevil it nicht, said she with a toss of her 
head, for she rightly guessed that somewhat of the 

re was referable to herself. ‘I maun shut up the 
coo.’ 

Good nicht,’ said he. 

Good nicht,’ said she, disappearing in the byre.” 


* Peasant Life in the North: Sketches of the Villagers 
and Field-labourers in Glena/die. Second Series, 
(Strahan and Co.) 


| 
: 


no peremptory | feeling of it: for Mary Macraw, 


I mean be dealt with as this one is represented as 


having been. But we have all the effect of 
poetic justice in this story without any of the 
after her many 
sore trials and temptations, marries that James 
Moffat whom we remember in The Bourtree,“ 
and who sees in her a likeness to the Lizzie 
Mowat that figures there, and whose death was 
so touching. 

Hetty is good, even powerful, in its first 
part, where it is told how the bright-eyed, fair- 

aired orphan daughter of the ruined miller 
steals the heart of the strong blacksmith from 
Sarah, her fellow-servant, and suffers for it; 
but her conversion and reformation from un- 
tidiness and folly has a touch of improbability 
about it. The tale is not, however, without touches 
of real genius. Queer Jean,” and The 
‘* Dressmakers’ came out in Good Words—the 
only ones, we fancy, that have previously ap- 
peared, and we therefore presume they are 
familiar to most of our readers. Both are 
touching; and both show at once large know- 
ledge of the world and of the secret workings 
of the human heart. 

On the whole, the volume throughout is fresh 
and vigorous. It shows no falling off from the 
first series in point of decision and the power 
of getting fine effects out of very common-place 
characters. We are assured that it can but 
give pleasure in the perusal, and therefore we 
venture very cordially to recommend it to our 
readers, as not only an interesting but a highly 
instructive book. 


DORE’S “ LONDON.” * 


Parts 3 and 4 of this celebrated work now lie before 
us. Three of the four full-page engravings in the former 
are eminently characteristic of the artist’s genius and 
idiosyncracies. In the view of ‘‘ Bishopsgate-street,” 
Crosby Hall, with its antique architectural mouldings 
and carvings, is the central object, but the street figures, 
though well grouped, have an unfinished look. M. 
Doré is quite at home in the plate representing a night 
scene at the door of a Refuge,” where a number of 
tramps in rags, and with the appropriate expression of 
countenance, are applying for aimittance. This in- 
imitable rendering of facial peculiarities is still more 
effectively exhibited in Newgate. Exercise yard,” in 
which the shambliug gait and forbidding features of the 
convicts as they walk round in single file, are skilfully 
depicted. ‘*Greenwich. In the Season is too fanciful 
but the starlight glimpse of the Thames is more effec- 
tive than the fashionable figures in the balcony. Part 
4 is designated the grand boat-race number,” but 
perhaps the first plate, which contains a sketch of Lud- 
gate-hill, with the railway-bridge and St. Paul's in the 
back-ground, and the block of ‘buses and the crowded 
thuroughfares, is more worthy of M. Dors's pencil than 
the more exciting scenes of the race. Two of the latter, 
however—the start, in which a crowded steamer is 
vividly sketched, and The Return,” a view at Putney- 
bridge—give opportunity for skilful use of the artist's 
well-known light and shade effects and apt grouping of 
figures. Next month he proposes to try his practised 
hand on the Derby.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES, 

Breathings of a Better Life (Virtue) is a reprint of a 
very beautiful little selection, admirably arranged, by 
Lucy Larcom, of Philadelphia, though this is not here 
acknowledged. The book, however, well deserved 
reprinting, and Messrs. Virtue have in that regard 
done it all justice. The passages are selected from 
many sources, and the poetry quoted is very sweet and 
genuine for the most part, and we are not sure that the 
English editor did well in omitting the greater portion 
of the original preface, which certainly formed a very 
suitable overture to the whole. Messrs. Virtue also 
send us a reprint of Bishop Barnet History of the 
Reformation of the Church of Enyl ind, which is every 
way a valuable book; full of information and written 
in a quaint and easy yet dignified manner. Burnet is 
one of our best old ecclesiastical writers, and has a 
merit some of them do not have—he is never stiff and 
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* London a Pilgrimage. By Gustave Donn and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. Grant and Co, 


formal. He says, “I have given @ true and clear 


account of the progress of the Ré@frmation, in all 


those windings, and advances, and declinings, through 


Which it was carried from its tirst beginnings till it was 


brought to a complete settlement under Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and this is done in such a manner that I hope 
the reader shall not find much cause to complain that 
the endeavouring to be short has made me either 
obscure or defective.” 

In A Survey of Political Economy (Eimonston and 
Douglas) Mr. John MacDonell has revised and reprinted 
some papers which he contributed to the Scotsman news- 
paper. They are, however, far above the ordinary run 
of newspaper articles, and very well deserve to be thus 
put together in a permanent form. Mr. MacDonell 
has faithfully studied the founders and masters in the 
science of political economy, but he follows no one 
slavishly, having brought a strong, independent in- 
tellect to thesubject. He criticises Mr. Ruskin, as was 
to be expected, very severely, now and then, but 
others do not escape him. He is especially vigorous 
and original in his chapters on credit aud“ co-opera- 
tion.“ We cannot at present venture on detailed 
criticism, but we may take notice of one salient point 
in the structure of the book; it is neither ele- 
mentary enough for schools nur advanced enough for 
a higher text book, so that, while solid, thoughtful, and 
bold, it may for this cause miss the sale it so well 
deserves. 

In Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, with 
Comments, from Joshua to Solomon (Macmillan), Miss 
YONGE gives us another instalment of a work calculated 
to be very useful. Every person knows her devotion to 
Seripture, her wide range of accurate knowledge, and 
the power of presenting results attractively. These 
volumes exhibit in fullest measure all these cha- 
racteristics. Occasionally there is a little too much 
yielding to typolozy, but never in such a way as to 
become an obtrusive fault. Miss Yonge says, “‘1 have 
“‘ endeavoured to make the arrangement as chronolo- 
e gical as possible, but this cannot be done with 
** tainty, as no date can be absolutely fixed before 


beginning of the kingdom and the establishment EF ws 


the schools of the prophets, whore history as well as 
„ sacred song was written. 


A Man's Thoughts, by the author of “The Gentle 
“ Life” (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.), is another of 
those garrulous yet suggestive volumes by which Mr. 
Hain Friswell has already made a reputation. Heh 
the essayist’s knack; but he rather wants originality and 
subtlety ; and hence he often seems to repeat himself, 
Such essays as those on Diogenes and The Stage 
Unreal“ are very forced and affected; and, indeed, 
there is a vein of affectation throughout. But ever and 
anon we come on true things well and aptly said— 
felicitously conceived and uttered, and everywhere we 
have token of appreciation of great literary authorities. 
The volume is very chastely got up, and well adapted for 
presentation. Mr. Friswell, however, might have found 
a better and more suitable title. 

The Song of the Cross. An Exposition of Psalm xxii. 
By JAMEs Frame. (Partridge and Co.) This is a book 
which will please not a few devout and simple-hearted 
people. The writer is already very favourably known 
as the author of several expository works on single por- 
tions of Scripture. His faith in the record is simple 
and undoubting : as much so as if the Church had never 
heard of the critical school and German theologians, 
From his own standpoint his exposition is very well 
done. It is free from all excess, anal makes proof of a 
careful and prayerful study of the Word of God. The 
book is written mainly in the sermon styie, being full of 
direct appeals to the conscience and the heart. Some- 
times the language rises into eloquence. 


The EAucational Calendar for 1872 (Kempster and 
Co.) is certainly fitted to bo very useful to a large class. 
It has evidently been compiled with care, and various im- 
provements have been introduced, since ita start six 
years ago. It is odd to come on the name of the Rev. 
John Selby Watson as one of the Board of Examiners 
at the College of Preceptors; but of course the book 
was at press bofore that sad tragedy took place which 
removed him from such honourable positions. The 
Educational Calendar” will be found of great service 
to all who are engaged in the cause of education. 

In Westbourne-grove Sermons (Marlborough and Co.), 
Rev W G. Lewis has given a record of his twenty five 
years’ pastorate. The sermons are marked by clearness 
rather than depth ; but they are well thought out, and 
points now and then are strikingly put. We have read 
with special pleasure ‘‘ God's Silenve and the ‘ Godly 
‘Man's Heritage,” both of which have in them much 


that is practical and suggestive. Tne volume has not 


been so carefully read for press as it might have been, 
and proper names have sometimes suffered. 

Eden und Heay-n, by M. L. CoHaRLesworta, author 
of “ Ministering Children” (Seeley), is a series of brief 
meditations on life, judgment, and the world to come, 
couched in that ploasant and attractive style for which 
Miss Charlesworth is so distinguished. The volume is 
ve y neat, and would fonn a handsome 

We can only mention some children’s books and 
school-books. Messrs. Oliver and Boyd send us Firat 
and Second Standard Keading Books, by Mr. JAMES 
COLVILLE, whose repute as an editor is a guarantee of 
their fitness and t e variety of their contents. We have 
also from the same publishers Standard IV The Geo- 
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England, which have evidently been compiled by Mr. 
Lawson with the utmost care. Messrs. Macmillan also 
send us two Science Primers— Physics and Chemistry— 
edited by Professor BaLrour Stewart and Professor 
Roscox, both well suited for their purpose, besides 
forming very pretty booklets; while Messrs. Bagster 
and Sons have forwarded the Children of the Bible, 
compiled by Enn Burretrt, a little work written in 
such a simple, graoeful, and lively way as to be certain 
to interest boys and girls just able to read. 

Mr. Jonx CuarLzs Curtis, who has done so much in 


well adapted for schools or private use. Mr. Curtis is 
always methodical and careful in this kind of work. 


THE FARM-LABOURERS’ STRIKE. 


A special of the Warwickshire Chamber 
of Agriculture was held on Saturday, at which the 
„labour question,” as it was described u the 
paper, was discussed at some length. Re- 

were providing for a conference 
between y i representatives of land- 
labourers ; recommending all 

to the labourers to be be made in coin, 


Mr. H. C. Wise, M. P., Mr. Mark Philli 
F. for Manchester, and Mr. G. 


ewton, near Sudbury, all 
left work on the farmers refusing an advance upon ten 


or. we There is similar news from 
places in Northam 

ment has 

counties. 


i and a move- 
and other western 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia has arrived 


The Prince Bishop of Bolsano (Tyrol), has for- 
his under pain of tion,” 

to read the Tagblatt of ck. 
The King 


$3, 240, | 


4 graphical Primenpand Standard v. N' Geography of | the 
# 


. 8 


i on Tuesday night, but was 
not discovered until the next morning. The house 
was occupied by the postman of the district, who 
was away atthe time. The persons murdered were 
his father-in-law, his mother-in-law, his wife, and 
two of his children, one of whom was five 

of age, and the other only sixteen months. 

| elder children in an adjoining room escaped. 
CANADIAN PARLIAMENT was opened on the 
10th by the Governor-General, who stated in his 
h that the members had been summoned later 
than usual at the instance of the Home Govern- 
ment. He promised to lay the ea re- 
specting the Washington Treaty before the House, 
and urged the members to give their serious atten- 
tion to the subject. The Governor-General after- 
wards e his satisfaction at the promising 
condition of the country, and recommended a 
vigorous immigration policy, the enlargement of the 
canals, and the construction of the Pacific Railway. 
Monday, on the recommendation of the Governor- 
— was observed throughout the Dominion as 
a Day of Thanksgiving for the recovery of the 

Prince of Wales. 

Tun Famine 1s Persta.—The Bombay Gazette 
says that very en ing and hopeful news has 
been received from Persia. There have been copious 
and timely rains in almost all parts of the country. 
The Government seems to be very active in relieving 
the poor and distressed. Thousands are employed in 
constructing roads and other works of utility. The 
Shah hi is said to be manifesting great interest 
in the relief operations, and 14 the workmen 
are all regularly paid. Besides this those who are 
unable to work are fed and cared for —and their 
number is legion. In every rg and town Govern- 
ment bakeries are open, aud bread is distributed 
daily to the famishing crowds by order of the Shah. 
The Shah has lately purchased 50,000 tomans worth 
of flour, and has despatched Mirza Joosoof Khan, 
the late chargé d'affaires at Paris, 2 yee poms | 
that the flour and grain is duly pure and 
brought to wherever supplies are wanted. 

Tue School Inspecrion QuEsTION In PRUSSIA. 
—The Prussian Government is evidently deter- 
mined not to allow the new law as to school inspec- 
tion to remain an idle letter. The Minister of 
Instruction and Public Worship has issued a cir- 
cular inviting the provincial authorities to send in 
reports in reference to all the inspectors whom 
they think it necessary or desirable to replace by 
men more free from religious prejudices.” In 
several instances already there has — a with- 
drawal of the authorisations of ecclesiastical in- 

It is believed by some that the Govern- 
ment will cancel the appointments of all inspectors 
who have given in their adhesion to the dogma of 
infallibility. The bishops, on the other hand, are 
also making ready for the fight. A conference of 
German assembles at Fulda on the 9th inst. 
to take into consideration the attitude which should 
be observed by the Catholic c in reference to 
the new law, but no account of the result of their 
deliberations has yet been received. 

Spzecu or Pivs [X.—The Pope on Saturday 
received 400 foreigners from various countries. 
Replying to their address he successively blessed all 
the nations represented, recommending them to the 
prayers of Catholics. His Holiness praised the 
immense charity of France, and counselled certain 


I bless pees eh who is not free. 
bound in chains by this 

is asked from her by the service in thearmy? I 
pray for Germany, now subjugated and divided by 
an anti-Catholic and ambitious spirit, that she may 
remain firm and constant. 2 us K.. 
Almighty to give — 5 e German bishops, 
that they ae uphold the rights of God, the 
Church, and Society. Let us pray for the conver- 
sion of the fools who call themselves Old because 
they reintroduce old errors. Let us pray for 
Austria, who stands much in need of our prayers. 
I bless the Catholics of Ireland, Poland, and Hol- 
land, and the Certholics of America.” The cor- 
respondent of the Times at Paris telegraphs that 
the remarks of His Holiness have given much satis- 
faction there, more icularly his rebuke to the 
Ultramontane j for their intolerance. 


Mistellantons. 


Tux Liquor Tkarric.—A great meeting in 
su of the Permissive Bill is announced to be 
held in Kxeter Hall to-morrow (Thursday), to be 
addressed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 
other eminent ad 


Mr. Joun Bricur on THE ALABAMA ON. 
—Mr. Bright has a letter on the ican 


„Case to Mr. s W. Field, and the has 
been published in Mie New York Hvening Mail, by 
permission of the writer. Mr. Bright ex his 
surprise that such a case should have sub- 


— irect evidence. He thinks the American 
vernment might well have been content merely 
to retain the consequential claims as historic 
evidence of its sense of the grievances it complained 
of, but without ory Mae and that this would 
probably have satisfi e British Government and 


ibution of blood that | 


| 


people, and every reasonable man in the United 

CRTSTAL PALAcR NATTONAL Music MeEetines. — 
The applications from intending competitors are 
already rapidly coming in. Several large provincial 
societies from considerable distances have applied, 
and the prospects of the undertaking are very good. 
The 15th is the wry Bay rs for receiving the applica- 
tions, which must be lodged at the Crystal Palace 
on that day. The railway companies have made 
material uctions in their fares, available between 
the 26th June and 8th July inclusive, for the 
competitors at these meetings. Conveyance from 
London to the Palace is found by the Crystal Palace 
Company. 

Tue Proposep NEUTRAL History.—The A the- 
neum announces that Dr. William Smith is to edit 
„A Prim History of Britain,” in which an 
attempt will be made to meet a difficulty which 
has already formed a topic of discussion at school 
boards ; he will endeavour to exhibit the leading 
facts and events of our history, in a form free 
from political and sectarian bias, and therefore 
suitab'e for schools in which children of various 
denominations are taught.” A type suited to 

oung eyes will, we are glad to hear, be adopted. 

. Smith also promises an Elementary English 
Grammar. 


Gleanings, 
— 
Nightingales have been singing at Bromley, Kent, 
since the 2nd instant. This date is unusually early. 


One of the largest steamboats on the Mississippi 
is said to be commanded by a woman. 


A quarrelsome couple were discussing the sub- 
ject of epitaphs and tombstones, and the husband 
said : ‘‘ My dear, what kind of stone do you suppose 


they will give me when I die?” ‘‘ Brimstone, my 
love !” was the affectionate reply. 

According to statistics obtained by the Milk 
Journal it appears that up to the end of March last, 
1163 samples of milk have been anal from 
various dairymen in London, and that only twenty- 
two honest dairymen have yet been discovered in 
the whole metropolis. 

Not content with raising a tax on dogs, the Ver- 
sailles legislators have extended it to cats; and 
henceforward every portiére will be compelled to 
hand three francs ev year to the Government 
for each head of the feline race in her possession. 

Darwinism.—A mulbery leaf becomes a silk 

wn, and u silk gown becomes a—woman.— British 

edical Journal. 

Tue Porz's BLAcx Cat..—The Journal de Rome, 
in contradicting the report as to the dinner given by 
the Pope to the Prince and Princess of Wales, states 
that almost the only guest ever seen at the table of 
his Holiness is a black cat whose appellative de- 
rivation ”—as the Daily Telegraph would term it— 
is Moretto. Moretto even enjoys sometimes the 
ape, * eating from the same plate as his master, 
and of being caressed by the august hand which dis- 
penses so many benedictions. 

CARLYLE AS A VERSE WritEeR.—To the late 
Rev. Thomas Alexander, who was for twenty years 
Presbyterian minister at Chelsea, and during a 
considerable part of that time enjoyed an intimate 
personal friendship with his illustrious neighbour 
and countryman, Thomas Carlyle once sent the 
following, with many regards 

There was a Piper had a Cow, 
And he had nocht to give her; 
He took his pipes and play d a spring, 
And bade the Cow consider. 
The Cow consider’d wi’ hersel’ 
That mirth wad never fill her ; 
“‘Gie me a pickle ait strae, 
And sell your wind for siller.” 

Chelsea, 3rd Feb., 1870. T. CARLYLE, 
This impromptu, written on a small scrap of note- 
paper, and mounted in an ebony frame, is to come 
under the hammer at the sale of Mr. Alexander's 
library this week. 

Tux BisHor or EXereR AND THE PuUBLICAN.— 
Dr. Temple recently held a visitation at Torrington 
(North Devon), and while his carri was being 
harnessed for the return journey to Barnstaple inti- 
mated that he would walk on. The Bishop took 
the old, hilly road, which is now but little used, 
and the coachman, unaware of, this fact, drove off, 
via Bideford, quite in another direction. For five 
miles his lordship tru on, and becoming fatigued, 
and seeing no sign of his lage, on arriving at 
Newton Tracey he asked a ble publican and 
farmer there to give him ‘‘a lift.“ Boniface had a 
cart, but the cart was unlicensed, and he pleaded 
this objection against complying with Dr. Temple’s 
wish. But the bishop was equal to the emergency ; 
he was desirous to proceed, and would pay the cost 
of a licence. This anxiety aroused the publican’s 
suspicions, who rejoined that if his visitor would 
„sit down and take a drop o’ summat” he would go 
to Barum and get a licence. But for this pre- 
liminary the bishop could not wait, and urged his 
host to harness his cart at once and take outa 
licence on reaching Barnstaple. More convinced 
than ever of the c ter and occupation of the 

estrian, Boniface broke out, emphasising bis 
enunciation with sundry strange oaths, ‘‘I know 
thee. . Thou'rt one of they supervisor fellows that 
are alwa ing about the country trying to trap 
folk about their carts. The astonished pre- 

late mildly endeavoured to assuage the wrath of the 
irate publican by the statement that he was the 
Bishop of Exeter. ‘‘Nothin’ o’ the sort,” retorted 
the other, you won't trick me as you did my neigh - 
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bour t’other week, and get me fined 5/.” So the 
— 11 again to sally forth, until he was ge 
up, about four miles from his destination, by the 
carriage which had, in the meanwhile, been sent out 
in quest of him from Barnstaple. The publican has 
since been chuckling over his own ‘cuteness in 
„doing the supervisor, and to a friend who called 
on Saturday he narrated the incident with great 
glee. “I know’d un,” said he. He wor got up 

e bort o gentleman varmer, wi’ a pair o’ gaiters 
or breeches, and a rummy sort o’ hat, but he wor 
one o they excise chaps, and I warn’t goin’ to be 
done, cause you see my neighbour was fined t’other 
day for taking his wife out for a drive.” 


— 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


— 


MARRIAGES, 


WHYTE—JOY.—March 27, at the Congregational church, 
Lewisham, by the Rev. Morlais Jones, Robert Whyte, 
Esq., Lee-park, Blackheath, to Ruth Colman, third 
daughter of James J. Joy, Esq., Camden House, Lewis- 
ham. 

CHEDBURN—CHARLES.— March 27, at the Presbyterian 
church, Whitehaven, by the Rev. Dr. Russell, of Bradford, 
brother-in-law of the bride, the Rev. W. 8. Chedburn, of 
Berwick-on-T weed, to Lucy Hannah, the fifth daughter of 
the late W. A. Charles. Esq., of Sheffield. 

SENIOR—RHODES.—March 28, at Bar Church, Scar- 
borough, by the Rev. J. Sidney Hall, Mr. Caleb Senior, of 
Huddersfield, to Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Rhodes, of Sheffield. 

DAN DO—NUNNELEY.—April 3, at Market Harborough, 
by the Rev. R. P. Clarke, brother-in-law of the bridegroom, 
Charles Tidmarsh Dando, Esq., of Chatsworth House, 
Tyndalls-park, Clifton, to Ann, third daughter of the late 
— unneley, Eeq., of Market Harborough. No 
cards 

MITCHELL—YOUNG.—April 10, at the Presbyterian 
church, Regent-square, London, by the Rev. J. O. kes, 
the Rev. Robert Alexr. Mitchell, M.A., of the Free Church 
of Scotland, Kast Kilbride, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
Adam Young, Esq., Secretary to the Board Inland 


ue. 
BRUCE—GREENLEES.—April 11, at Park Church, High- 
bury, by the Rev. John Edmond, D.D., Robert Bruce, 12, 
Aberdeen-park-road, Highbury, to Mary Colville, eldest 
daughter of Robert Greenlees, 14, Milner-square, N. 


DEATHS. 
CLAPSON.—March 9, at Clifton, Elisabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Richard Clapson, of Exmouth, aged 78 years. 
BARKER.—April 8, at her residence, Cambridge, Clara, 
relict of the late John Barker, of Highfield House, Dux- 
ford, Cambs, and daughter of the late Daniel Gurteen, 
Esq., of Haverhill, in her 6lst year. 


GOOD VALUE FOR MONEY is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, careful pur- 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom they 


deal. For thirty Horniman’s Pure Teas in packets 
have given satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform 6 quality, and truly cheap. (2, Agents are 


appoin 

Horro gave PILts.—MEDICINE FOR THE SPRING.— 
Diseases latent in the system throughout the winter will 
manifest themselves at the approach of warmer weather, 
unless the blood be freed from impurities and the body gene- 
rally from noxious matters, Helloway’s Pills have long since 
established the highest reputation for the full and efficient 
manner in which they accomplish this purifying purpose. 
These excellent pills search every organ, pervade every tissue, 
and successfully pple with all deleterious substances, 
either by neutralising them or expelling them. Holloway’s 
medicine promotes comfort, cheerfulness, health, and 
strength. de medicine is admirably adapted for the weak 
and delicate, whose frames are relaxed, whose nerves are un- 
strung, and whose digestions are upset by spring variations. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, April 10. 
18SUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ....£35,830,275,Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 20,830,275 
Silver Bullion .... 


£35,830,275 


— — 


—ä—— — -. 


435,830,275 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit £14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Rest 8,155,315; rities, (inc. dead 


Public Deposits.. 6,288,547 weight annuity).£13,304,056 
Other Deposits .. 22,316,316|Other — 25.890.492 
Seven Day an .. 9,818,805 
other B 404.804 Gold & Silver Coin 670.029 
249,688,382 249,683,382 

April 11, 1872. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 

Murkets. 
— 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
April 15.—The total 1 * of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 15,844 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 8,599; in 1870, 8,396; in 1869, 
13,895; and in 1868, 5,183 head. In sympathy with the 
heaviness in the Dead Meat Market, the cattle trade has 
deen much depressed to-day. The total supplies of stock 
have been more liberal, owing to the | receipts from 
abroad. The supply of beasts has been about an average. 
For all breeds the demand has been heavy. A few choice 
Scots from Aberdeen have made 5s. 2d, but other breeds 
have been quite 2d. per 8lbs. lower, the best Norfolk stock 
selling at 4s. 10d. to 5s. per 8lb. From Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received about 1,600 Scots 
and crosses ; from other — o: England 250 various breeds; 
and!from Scotland, 155 Scots. The market has been heavily 


supplied with sheep. The trade has been dull, and prices 
have fallen Ad. per 8ibs. The best Downs and half-breds, 


clipped, sold at 5s. 6d. to 5s. Sd, and occasionally, 5s. 10d. 


= Lambs were rather easier, at from 8s. to 98. per 
bs. Calves met a slow sale: and the demand for pigs was 
inactive. 

Per 8ibs., to sink the offal. 

s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 2 10to3 6 Prime Southdowu s 8 5 10 
Second quality. 3 8 4 2'lgecoarsecalves4 4 5 0 
Prime large oten 4 4 4 10 Prime small 5 4 @ 0 
Prime Scots. 5 0 5 2 Large hoges. 43 8 44 
Coarse inf. sheep 3 8 4 4 Neat em. porkers 4 6 5 0 
Second quality. 4 6 4 10 pa eo GO 8 G 
Pr. coarse wooled 5 5 6 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, April 
15.—Fair supplies have been on offer. The trade has been 
quieter at our quotations. The imports into London last 
week consisted of 4 packages from Harlingen, and 1,159 
packages from Hamburg. 4 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 


5 d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 3 0 to 3 4 an age do. .4 4to4 8 
tT 5 3 : 10 Prime do. : : 1 
rime large do. 4 4 8 1 
Prime small do. 4 6 4 8 — Se 40 4 8 
ey e e. 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 2 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, April 15 


Of English wheat the supply was short this morning. 
From abroad arrivals are again liberal. The extent of busi- 
ness doing was checked by the present extremely fine weather, 
but the trade was steady, and English wheat sold at the 
prices of Monday last. Foreign wheat met a retail demand 
at previous quotations. Flour was unchanged in value. 
Peas and beaus were firm. Malting barley was rather dearer, 
other descriptions were without alteration in prices. Indian 
corn sold slowly at last week’s rates. Oats were more in- 
quired after, and have improved in value fully 6d. per qr. 
since this day week. Arrivals at the ports of call are mode- 
rate, and the value of cargoes remains the same as last week 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WurAT— 8. 8. 8. 8. 
Essex and Kent, Peas— 
red. * * — to — Grey .. 82 to 33 
Dittonew.. .. 49 to 54 Maple 36 38 
White... — — White 36 40 
„„ neu 55 80 Boilers 86 40 
„ white 56 60 
RT — 36 38 
5 ting 29 31 
nglish malting * 
rn 
Distilling. . 29 33 ngus * 
Foreign 27 90 lg 1 22 
2 7 _ _| Irish Black 18 20 
todd Wh: 18 21 
— —- =| Senedd .. oD 
. Brown 51 6586 oreign 
Brans— FLour— 
Ticks .. 30 32 Townmade .. 45 50 
Harrow 33 34 Best country 
Smal .«. . — = households .. 39 42 
Egyptian.. .. 30 31 Norfolk & Suffol 37 38 
BREAD, Monday, April 15.—The prices in the Metro- 


lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 lbs. loaf, 7d. to 8d. ; 

lousehold Bread, Gd. to 7d. 

PROVISIONS, Monday, April 15.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 144 firkins butter and 4,731 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign ports 21,374 ages butter, and 1,423 
bales aud 417 boxes bacon, Iri — ey bye 
most irregular prices. Bacon has well, and the market 
closed very firm, 4s. per cwt. higher. Lard or Hams nothing 
particular to notice. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, April 12.—We 
are doing but a very moderate amount of business, and that 
not of the usual c for this period of the year. Prices 
remain without much alteration. Continental supplies are 
large, comprising as 8, young carrots, young turnips, 
— 12 ie Pears are nearly over, the only 
variety left worth es pie being Easter Beurre, some 
samples of which of fine ty are to hand from the Western 
States of America. Apples extremely short. 

HOPS. — Boroven, Monday, April 15.—An improved 
tone is noticeable in our market, and a fair business has been 
transacted in our new hops and yearlings of fine qualities at 
late rates. Factors’ supplies ate now getting very short, and 
with a sharp demand would immediately be exhausted. The 
inquiry for foreign hops has been limited. Alost are in the 
best request on account of their comparatively low figure. 
The continental markets are reported quiet, but firm. Latest 
advices from New York report a healthy trade, the comp lete 
exhaustion of the last growth, com consumers to turn 
id and East Kent, 


III. IIs, 131. to 161. ing 
31., 41. 48., to 6“. 10s.; Weald of Kent, 3/., l., to 5“. 188.; 
Sussex, 3/., 31. 10s, to 5S. 5s.; and country, 6i. 
to 7l.; Olds, Il. 5a, I. 10s., to 2. 
POTATOES.—Boroveu AND SpitarigLps, Monday, 
April 15.—The markets have been moderately supplied with 
. The demand has been more gctive, at our quota- 
tions, The im into London last week consisted of 92 
tons from Dunkirk. 1 ee per ton; Rocks, 
85s. to 1008. ton; Flukes, 100s,.to 150s, per ton; Vic- 


torias, 95s, to 145s. per ton. 

SEED, Monday, April 15,—English cloverseed continues 
scarce, and dark samples of new still bring high figures. 
There are few common samples of home-grown, the red on 
the market being mostly American, aud for this prices have 
been very i , ing anxious sellers to clear off 
their stocks. fine summer weather of the past week 


has brought forward more but small quantities for 
immediate use are only taken, Fair qualities can be bought 
at 5ls, to 523. per ewt., very select up to 56s. White seed 
was steady in price and demand. The best new trefoil was 
saleable on former terms, but secondary sorts and all old 
could be secured on lower terms. Canaryreed was fully as 
dear. Large hem brought as much — Grass 
seeds were taken off at former quotations. amburg 
tares sold more freely, and prices have recovered from the low 
sales previously effected. 

WOOL, Saturday, April 15.—The wool market has been 
steady in tone; but the business doing has not been exten- 
sive. Choice lustres have been in fair request, but other sorts 
have sold slowly. 

OIL, Monday, April 15.—Linseed oil has been quiet, 
at late rates. Rape has sold slowly. For other oils the 


demand has been inactive. 


| 


has been quiet. 


TALLOW, Monday, April 15.— 
Town ow, 


@ Ge 57s., old 47s. 6d. 
42s. A : 


COAL, Monday, April 15.—Market without alteration from 
last rh Hettons South, 21s. 3d.; Hawthorn, 20s.; Tun- 
stall, 20s. 9d. ; Hartley’s, 20s, 9d. ; Ryehopes, 203.3d. Ships 
fresh arrived, 28. Ships at sea, 15. 0 


Adbertisements. 
— — 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowletiged as 
THE BEST, 
Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recent Sr., Loxpox, W.; 59, Bop Sr., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, SAUCHIEHALL Sr., GLascow. 
Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


| Ae NURSE and COMPANION.— 

A LADY with three years’ err in nursing 
WISHES to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as above. 
Good references. — Address, H. M., Miles’ Circulating 


Library, Upper-street, Islington. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

e e ee Soom 
or 

taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


7 


property * every purpose. — 28, Finsbury-place, 0 


street, 


OYAL eee 
NEW ENTERTAINMuENTS. -A New V 
the SLEEPING BEAUTY, by Mr. George Buckland, 
assisted by Miss Alice Barth and Miss Florence Hunter 
Splendid and Dissolving Views.—Lecture, by Mr. 
J. L. King, on MONT CENIS and its TUNNEL.—Masical 
Entertainment by the CREMONA FAMILY on Twenty 
Instruments, in Costumes of Various Nations. — New 
Mystical Sketch, entitled, MEDDIANG WITH MAGIC! 
introducing, with many other illusions, the famous POLY- 
TECHNIC GHOST.—The AFRICAN CONJURO 
Alexander Osmann.—The New VIOLIN PIANO.—A 
a thousand other Entertainments. one twice daily, at 12 
an! 7. Admission ls. Manager, Mr. R. F. Chapman. 


Caren tex, An odourlees, non- 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. 
common salt. 


isonous 
armiess as 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 

Iich September, 1871. 
Sir,. —I beg to state that the chloraium powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 

complete success. ; 
The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most 2 
disinfected only one 


Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 
and A We of the City of Dublin. 
HLO DISINFECTANT. 
(SEI ALUE IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
A GENT. 


HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, a.; half- 
Tn large tities by 


ints, Gd. By the gallon, 5s. 
i „ 
HLO U C 
Fr POWDER, =—. 
(KULORALUM POWDER — The best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in 
Cowsheds 


Hospitals 
Alleys and Roads 
In the Dairy all kinds of 


Close „ 
arin Closets 
Dustbins Provision 

In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 


Wine and Beer Cellars 
Stables 
and althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 
~ Caaks, 1 ert., for 15s,, and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 
CA WOOL. 
OOL IN SCR ‘ 

(HIOKALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 

/ ‘ 
Dr w Styptic and Anti- 

septic Surgical Dressing. In bound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. per Ib. 
Oro ALUM ADDING. 
WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 

in coffins. A dead , when covered with Chloralum Wool 


cannot convey infection. 
ALUM Is BOLD B L CH 18. 


{HLORALUM CO. :—1 and 2, Great Winchester- street 
J buildings, E. O. 
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RArti 
Thursday Morning, April 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 


Introd Prayer Meeting at the Mission 
Street, Holborn, The Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
will preside. Service to commence at Eleven o'clock. 
Thursday Evening, April 18. ' 
BRITISH AND IRISH BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION, 

27 at Wal@orth-road Ch Preacher The 

22 . of Bradford. Serves’ to commence at 
Seven v’clock. 

Friday Evening, April 19. 
BAPTIST BUILDING FUND, 


Annual Meeting in Bloomsbury — Chairman — Rev. 
8. H. Booth. rr 8. Dr. Burns, R. 
Glover, and J. Teall, to be taken at Seven o’clock. 
Tea and Coffee in the Lecture-room at Six o'clock. 


Friday Evening, April 19. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Welsh Annual Meeting, at Baptist Mission House, Castle. 
28 Chairman—Rev. Thos. Price, D. D., of 
A re. Speakers—Revs. A. J. Parry, of Cloughfold; 
R. A. Jones, of Swansea; J. J. Brown, of Hirmingham ; 
and R. H. Roberts, B. A,, of Cornwall-road, London. Chair 
to be taken at Seven o'clock. 


Lord's Day, April 21. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Annual Services in various Chapels of the M is. For 
particulars, see the Missionary Herald for April, 


Monday Morning, April 22. 
BAPTIST UNION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
Annual Session at the Baptist Mission H Cast! 
Holborn. Devotional Service, condudied by Rev. O. M. 


Addtees and Report of t 


to commence at Eleven 
N. B.— The Gallery will be open to the Public. 


Monday Evening, April 22. 
* BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY, 


Meeting Kingsgate-street Chapel, Holborn. 
— J. * , of Watford. Speakers—Revs. 
of on; 


C. „ A. McKenna, of Chittagong ; 
and : of Cattack, Uriesa. Chair to be at 


Half-past Fix o 


— 


Tuesday Morning, April 23. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Annual Members’ Meeting, at the Mission House, Castle- 
street, Holborn. Chair > be taken at Half-past ten o’clock. 
Afternoon, April 23. 
BRITISH AND IRISH BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION, 


Annual Members’ Meeting, at Bloomsbury Chapel. Chair 
to be taken at Half-past Three o’clock, Tea at close of 


Evening, April 23. 
BRITISH AND IRISH BAPTIST HOME 


MISSION, 


nual 9 at Bloomsbury Chapel. Chairman —0. T. 
r Rochdale. Speakers Revs. T. W. Med- 


0 
. — th, n mene * mg ; D. 
in ; & H. „Metro- 
r 
to be taken at Half- past Six o clock. e 
Wednesday Morning, April 24. 
A Breakfast in the Li of the Missi 
Missionary * een, oo 2 ission 
ZENANA MISSION IN INDIA. 
Chairman—Angus A. Croll, Esq., JP. Speakers—Lient.- 
Col. Sandqith; J. C. N — of Delhi; Rev. E. White, 
of London; and Rev. W. Sampson, of Folkestone. ‘Break- 
fast at Nine o'clock. Hall-a-crown each, to be had 
at the Mission House, and of the Hon. Secretaries, Mrs. 
Angus and Mrs. Frank Smith, and of Members of the Com- 
mittee. As admission is only by Ticket, it is necessary that 
application should be made beforehand. 
Evening, April 24. 
BAPTIST TRACT Soor r. 
Ann ing, at Exeter Hall (Lo Room). Chairman 
site 8 


ngus, D. D. — vs. A. Ashworth, 
pees ; 


— . . 6. Onde. 
taken at Six o'clock. vane 9 
f | Wednesday Morning, April 24. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Chapel. Preacher—The Rev. 
ell, Service to commetice at 


Hymns for these Services may be had at the Mission House. 
Thursday Morning, Aptil 28. 
BAPTIST UNION 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Annual Session at Walworth-road Chapel. Chairman—Rev. 

Thomas Thomas, D.D. Proceedings—Devotional Servier, 

conducted by the Rev. Philip Dickerson. Paper by the Rev. 

Dr. Culross on “The Divine Order of Christian Work”; 

and other business. Chair o be taken at Half-past leu o'clock. 

N.B.—The Galleries will be open to the Public. 

The Ministers and Delegates will dine at the Metropolitan 

by mvitation of the London t Association. 

Tickets to be obtained of the Secretary, the Kev, J. H. 
Millard, not later than the first day of the Session. 


Thursday Evening, April 25. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Annual Meeting at Exeter Hall. Chairman—Sir Donald 
McLeod, C.B., K. C. S. I., late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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Aprit 17, 1872. 


THE NoNconformIst. 


“STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Speakers—The Revs. Dr. Turner, of the Samoa 
J amaica. 


eeting 
Vestries of the Metropolitan Chapels. 
at Six o clock. 
Friday Evening, April 26. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Young Men's Missionary Association, Annual M-eting at 
King’s Weigh House Chapel, Fish-street-bill. Chairman-— 


Edward Rawlings, Esq. r W. Braden, of 
London; T. W. Handtord, of Bolton; H. tten, of 
London; and A. McKenna, from India. Chair to be taken 


at Seven o'clock. 


OCTETY for the LIBERATION of RELI- 

GION from STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 

The ANNUAL PUISLIC MEETING will be held on 

WEDNESDAY evening, May the Ist, at the METRU- 
POLITAN TABER ACLE. at Seven o'clock. 

ISAAC HOLDEN, Esq.. will preside, and the following 


tlemen have en to attend: — R. M. Carter, Esq, 

F.; H. E. Crum-Ewing, Esq., M. P.; Rev. R. W. Dale, 
of B m; Neville man, , M. A., of Cam- 
. A. ae ne Esq., M. P.; Rev. Dr. Landels, E. 
Miall, Esq., M.P.; Duncan M’Laren, Esq., M.P.; Rev. J. 
G. Rogers, B.A. 


Tickets of admission may be obtained at the Society's 
offices, or by letter addressed to the secretary. 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants'-inn, Fleet-street. 


({ONGREGATION AL UNION 
The 


OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


FORTYSECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION will be teld in London on 
the 6th, 7th, and 10th days of May next. 

On Monpay Arrernoon the ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING will be held in WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL. 
Tea and Coffee in Lecture Hall at Five o'clock. The Chair 
will be taken by Dr. JOHN KENNEDY at Six o'clock. 

The ordi SESSION of the UNION will be held in 
POULTRY CHAPEL on Tugespay and Fripay, May 7th 
and 10th, at 930 am. Papers will be read by the Rev. 8. 
Hebditch (Bristol), on “Genuine Revival of Religion”; by 
the Rev. J. G. (Clapham), on the Question, “ How 
the element of religion in Primary education is to be pro- 
vided for”? by Dr. Mullens, on Church Councils; and, by 
the Rev A. Thomson (Manchester), on “ The Moral Condi- 
tion of Society Viewed in Relation to the Church’s Work.” 

The FOUNDATION.STONE of the MEMORIAL 
HALL will be laid by JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, 
Eeq, on the Afternoon of Farpay, 10th May, at Four 
o'clock, 

On the eens © the same ds 
will be held in CANNON-STREET HOTEL. Tea and 
Coffee at Five o'clock. The Chair will be taken by HUGH 
MASON, Eeg., Ashton-under-Lyne, at Six o’clock 8 

ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 

18, South-street, Finsbury, 16th April, 1872. 


VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


This Society has been established for several years for the 
pu of co-operating with ministers and others in pro- 
moting Evangelistic work throughout the country. All ex 
penses are paid when necessary. ings to be held on 
neutral ground when possible. Kvangelists of all ranks in 
life go out for this Society. As long a notice as possible is 
requested. Apply to the Honorary Secretary, 13, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W. C. 


Msn TO CHINA. 


The ANNUAL MISSIONARY MEETING of the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in ENGLAND will be 
held (v. v.) on the Evening of Wepnespay, let May, in 
EXTER HALL, at Seven o’cluck, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of CAVAN in the Chair. 

The follo will take part in the Meeting :--The Mode- 
rato’ of Synod; Rev. Carstairs Donglas, from . Dr. 
James L Maxwell, from Formosa; Kev. Donald Fraser, 
D. D.; Rev. Adolph Saphir; Rev. W. P. Macks , of Hull; 
Rev. Dr. Patterson, of Cmcago; and Mr. Brownlow North. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Office-bearers of th 
Presbyterian Churches in London. 


HE PEKMISSIVE PROHIBITO..Y 
LIQUOR BILL—A t MEETING of the 
members and friends of the UNITED KINGDOM ALLI- 
ANCE, in support of the Second Reading of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s Permissive Bill, will be held in FAETER HALL, 
THURSDAY a 18. Chair taken at Seven o'clock by 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq., J.P. 


ne il tot a Lar Bt 
P., W. 8. „M. P.; . Dalway, „N. P.; 
8.00817 1. ALP W. Johnetan, Eon, I b. k Pope, 
Esq., GC, Recorder of Bolton; J. B. Gould, Esq., American 
Consul, Birmingham; Rev. J. Clifford, M.A. LLB. ; J. H. 


to reserved seats Ia, and for the area 
at the London offices 


a CONVERSAZIONE 


ARMONIUM~.—Great «8 ern Musical 

Instrument Warehouse, 263, Whi road, 

London. Harmoniums trom £5 upwards. All other 

Musical Instruments at moderate prices. Goods sent to all 

—— on receipt of . O. O. Price List free. All Sheet-Music 
l- price post-free. 


— e — 


LEASE, or the Freeheld will be Sold, the best un- 
covered site for a chapel) in Stoke Newington. Sitnate on 
the Stoke Newington Park Estate, lying between Park-lane 
and Green-lanes.—For particulars apply to Mr. Peyton 
— 75, Mark-lane, E.C., between twelve and one 
0 


ONGREGATIONAL PASTORS' 
INSURANCE-AID SOCIETY. 


The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at the CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 18, South- 
street, Finsbary, on Turspay, April 23rd. 

The Chair will be taken by W. R. SPICER, Es,, at 


Three o'clock. 
CHARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Sec. 


RITISH EMPIRE MU!UAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMFANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STXE“T, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman, 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 


Bunnell, Peter, Esa. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Starling, Robert B, Esq. 
er, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq., 
Howat, John B., Esq. M. D., Lond. 

Wills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 

SoLiciTorRs— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—F. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surcron—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AcCoUNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. IA. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £108,792. 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


"urton, John R., Faq. 


Persons assuring this year will share in the next Triennial 
Bonus to be declared in 1873. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
* MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MastTer— 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Seconp MasTer— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in Ist Claas in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 

ASSISTANT MasTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, „B. A, Priseman in Anglo- 
Saton and Ear! * of Univ. Coll. London. 

JAMES H. MURR Y, #eq., F. E. L S., Member of the 
Council of the Phi i jety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of land,” 


e., &c. 

1 NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 

of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 180 

Resipent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 

The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 

For Prospectuses and further information, y to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the — * Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 8. A., Lee, S E. 


EKATHFIEI. D, STONT GATE, 
LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL y 
French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 
The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 
The house is and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
by a good garden 


locality, surroun a 
s, with references, forwarded on application. 


iGHBUKY HOUSE SCHOOL 
7 = * Ry mes — — 
per, Mi , 13 ments 
x. ssics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
nglish. 
Kinder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort aud health of delicate boys especially studied, 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's. 


[J NIVERSI'y SCHOOL, HASIINGS. 


Principal—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on the 2nd of May. 


Prospectus and Report on application. — 


DUCAT ON. — WEST HOUSE, The 

WOODLANDS, REDHILL. About half-an-hour’s 

ride from London, either by the London and Brighton or 

South-Eastern Railways. Situation bigh and healthy, com- 
fortable home, and sound and comprehensive education. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Principal, 


JOHN HILL, M. A. 
E DUCATION.—1, PARAGON, 
BLACKHEATH. 

The Misses HADLEY receive only TWELVE YOUNG 
LADIES, and are thus enabled to combine in their Esta- 
blishmeut the comforts and careful superintendence of home 
with the advantage of instruction by Masters of eminence. 


The EASTER TERM will COMMENCE Apri 25th. 
36, HILLUROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


VICIoRIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces usual branches of a thorough English education, 


with the and German ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


Aprit 17, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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“FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—WIESBADEN. 

Herr BEYERHAUS (formerly Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at Cologne) RECEIVES into his 
family a small number of YOUNG LADIBS, and gives 
them the advantage of a thorongh Continental Education, 
— with the comforts and influence of u Christian 

me. 


For Prospectuses, apply to Miss Beyerhaus, Glen Baak, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SECOND TEKM will BEGIN Tuurspay, May 2nd. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mendays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment, 1,000 weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON. Hon. Sec. 
The 


Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 
“ One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels 
in the three kingdoms.” — The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 
“From experience gained by 
repeated visits, we are happy to 
be able to testify to the exceeding 
comfort of this hotel. We have 
much pleasure in recommending 
it.”—The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 
“An establishment remarkable 
for its able management, reason- 


able charges, and general com- 
fort.” — Bell’s Life, June 17, 1871. 


G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 

e COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), LoN DON. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s.6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 

Extract rrom Visitors’ Boox. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.“ 

“ Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 

„Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“A first-class home at cheap rates.“ 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Fp. BRABY & co. 


Prices Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION 
F. BRABY & Co., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 
LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


Cc , Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. Lists 
free. J VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 

Every i of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 


tablished 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


rr be seen at the 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


Cane (TUW Lt’S). — Pleas nt 

and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP.- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A sn writes: — It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists, 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com- 
bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 


TOWLE, Chemists, Manche:ter. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
: PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 

Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 

ened and soothed by driuking the above. * 
Bold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


OO PING CO. GH.—KOCHE’S HER 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 
of the most emivent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medi me. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


Motz cures by PR. LOOK PCL. 
MONIC WAFEKS.—From Mr. Shaw, M.PS., 5, 
Charles-strect, Hull.- - Feb. 19, 1872.— They are an unfail- 
img remedy for all disorders of the breath and lungs. To 
clergymen, singers and public speakers, they are a perfect 
boon.” The Waere giv instant relief in Asthma, Consump- 
won, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all hyste- 
rical and Nervous Pains. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
druggists at 18. lid. per box. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 


BRYANT 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND Max. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
EWING MACHINES, 


From £2 2s, to £25. 


BRTAN T 
BRYANT 


BRTAN T 


BRTANT 


The only . 
Establishment in London 
where the 
nnr is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES 
before 
purchasing. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 
LADIES’ ENAMELLED KID BOOTS. 
Various de 


signs. Beautifully made. Elastic or 
Button 21s., Calf Rid 168. 6d., 


House Boots 5s. 6d., 
Coutil Slippers 3s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
— particulars of convenient arrangements for country 
residents 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 
USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it 1 — ay an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 
Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is., 
d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
hemist, Leicester. 


PURE AFRATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORES BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold ev here, and 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; and the best mild — for delicate constitutions 
eto adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


* DINWEF RD AWD co. 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 
CROS3Y'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
iates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in 8 Colds, and all Pulm Diseases. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—I have repeatedly —— how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest ce, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritetion, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitu‘ion. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, | 
wd all affections of the throat «md chest. d by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s. Gd.,.and Ils. each; and also ty James M. 
Crosby Chemist, po ya ; 
= ‘invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


| pe 


8 
SPECIALYTIES IN Nei OVES. 


BRUSSELS KID (first choice only), one button, 2s, (d. 
Ditto ditto two buttons, 2s. IId. 
Paris Kid, best quality, one button, 3s. 9d. 
A n 
. uttons, from 28. 9d, ir. 
Gauts de Suéde (Swedish Gloves) two ened cab, Is, 9d. 


Extra long ditto, without buttons, 2s. 6d. per pai 
Russian Calf (double sewn), 28. 11d. per — 


Saxony Gauntlet Gloves, without buttons. 18 
GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES—Brussels Kid ‘ner oa 
Paris Kid, 4s. 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s. 9d. 

The new Cape Driving Glove, 2s. 6d. per pair. 


Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET anv WELBECK STREET 
LONDON, W. , 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Keds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“ Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RoBERTS, Bourne. 

As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatesc com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) us 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. Karcuer, 
Toronto, C. W. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 26s.; Hartl l, 25s. best Wigan, 23s.; best Silk- 
23s.; new Silkstone, 22s.; best Clay-cross, 24s. ; 
Primrose, 22s. ; Derby Bright, 2ls.; Barnsley, 2ls ; Kitchen, 
20s; Hartley, 198.; Cobb 19s.; Nuts, 183. Hard 
Steam, 19s.; small, 146. Coke, 146. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. pots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland. 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
— and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No 

nts. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 27s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the mos“ 
durable, and the c t in the end for all domestic pur 
poses. Vendors to Her Majest , H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the or Hotel); Purfleet 
hey oer ay es 
rham w ( ‘ -street); Hi 
level Station, Crystal Palace; nd Bromley Station, Kent. 
OALS.—Dawbarn’s Hettons (no better burn- 
y vy in the world), 26s. per ton delivered ; Silk- 
stones, ; seconds, 22s.; Brights, 218. seconds, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; small, coke. 
James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, King’s- 
cross, N. W. 
Trucks forwarded to every available station. 
liberally treated. 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
° “ CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivi ter t, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITAT! * 7 the above article. 


ak for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 

And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 
The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD BT ARO, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


Agents 


Tt is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds ere often substituted fox the sake 
A DELIGHTFUL -AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
44. and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


“DR. DAUBITZ’S 
ANTIBILIOUS WERB LIQUOR. 


Remedy for all Disorders of the 1 s, such 
as Dyspepela, — Congestion of the Liver, Habitual 
Constipation, Depression of Spirits, Piles, &c. Price 4s. 
Sole ts: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37, NEW 
GAT EET, LONDON. Retail by all Druggists. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic- 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A Pacem, 
akreeable, und pleasing sensation; it makes the affii 

langh who never laughed before; and those who used to 
laugh still laugh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kuins’s Patent Medical Suuff Mills, Smithfield 


Market, Birmingham. 


Cons and BUN IONS.— A montiowen, 

ears tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford — ‘the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenieuce.—F orward address, o a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


Ban 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS. — 


414 al 
W DR. &’ CoOL! 


. NONCONFORMIST. 


Ann 17, 1872. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GEN 


you wish Pw obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from — peli from 


~BROWNES CHLORODYNE, 


n and anguish, to calm and assuage the 
y, you will provide yourself with that 


weary achings of ere ag cs media, and late the circulating ms of the 
marvellous COLLIS ROWNE (Member of the Coll of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
CHLORODYNE, by the Profession to be the most wond and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is y known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthfha. 
CHLORODYNE eff checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and fitery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, an Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in ag Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM. Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 
to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the a bove address. 
* Earl communicated to the College of sicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


Russell 
Pearfully” and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CH 


RODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CavuTion.—Vice-Chanceflor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 


Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th Ju 
one is genuine wilhout the words, Dr. J. 


Sold in Bottles at ls. IId. 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 


„1864. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


OLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the-Government Stamp. 
33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


WILKINSON AND KIDD, 
SADDLERS AND HARNESS MAKERS 


TO HER MAJESTY 
AND 


IIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
5, HANOVER SQUARE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Adjoining the Queen’s Concert Rooms. 
REMO VED FROM 257, OXFORD STREET 
(Corner of Park Street). 

Estimates given and Horses measured if required. 
Foreign Orders to be ied ittance ti 

accompan — or satis- 


ESTABLISHED 
r LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM — RISH d WHISKIES, 1 2 unrivalled, 
Note the — 

“KINAHAN’S LL” 
and Cork. 
6a, Great Titchfeld-street, 


1786, 


Seal, Label, 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 

to 1 their original colour. Nie is 
It is merely necessary to — 


— 6d.; sent for stamps. 
PANISH — is th ti t 
S ows e Guy eos 
restore of Hai and a ucer of Whiskers. The effect is 


by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. 2 HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately 


Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or u 
the hair is when it is used. Sold 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 

RUPTURES. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITRS MOO.MAIN PATENT 


in tous — "— Church and 


* E i PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
of a Truss, 1és., 2ls., 266 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. n 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John hite, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


EST Ic stock ines, KNEB-CAPS, &. 
The material of which these are is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly el elastic and com- | 


pressible, and th ‘test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent en it. all cases of WEA NESS and swelling of 
the LEG! VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS om It 4 


eee Gd, lone 
2 f 


Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


'Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Deticious Sauce in the WORLD to 

’ CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. Sold by all Grocers 

and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., Is, and 2s, each. Trade 
mark— W illow-pattern plate. 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Exceller* *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


EWA OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


ree 


— and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 88. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
4. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilia is the great 4 of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Odi Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. lsd., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. © shiet Depdt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


Ke BS WAESDELL'S PILLS.—The 


the system 
— 

WORSDELL’S PILLS“ being com 

vegetable matter, 


inst the 
summer. 

posed of 
— Reger. on the fluids, will be found 
the best Spring medicme that can be used. Sold by all 
Chemists ond * Dees | in Patent Medicines, at ls. l4d., 
2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY’S (Dr. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation. 

Ouring Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing gentle 
Perspiration, and preventing Fever. 

Can be obtained of Barciay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
strect, and all res om ape Druggists and Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, in bo 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. 

Ask for “ Barclay’s (Dr. Bateman’s) Drops,” and observe 


155 and address on Government Stamp affixed to each 
tthe, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE KE“ tris 


OHN GOSNELL and C0. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POW DER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that you have none other than their genuine 


Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon. 


AMUE L BROTHERS, 


50, LUDGATE-HILL, i _ 
()VERcOAIS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
(pv EkvoaTs IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 
NE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 

NINE QUALITIES. 
ET CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
a and FINISH, 
VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY. 


— — 


1 8 < 
25 | ) i =| 78s | dis 
„ ene 
+ | 4/63) : j 56 
215 — A : om : 218. 218. 
28s. — 42s. | B . Dre. 2s. 
33s. — 50s. 0 bus. 83s. 83s. 
42s. 42s. 60s. 1 60s. 42s. 42s. 
50s. BOs. 70s. E 7. 50 BOs. 
65s. — — G — 65s. 65s. 
70s. — — H — 70s. 70s. 
B4s. — — 1 — 84s. B4s. 
All sizes of Guideto | Patterns Ulustrated New style 
Sr ae teed “ES” | cates [ 
or to — — styles. —4 
measure. CO 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
wis TER SULYIS in every Speci«lity. 
E N 
5 2 J f 97 2 33 s| 885 
q\ 5H | ey 1 75 
AE 1445 517 125 
pa | 2712 BEG) gee 
386. | 17s. 6d. | 43s. 6d. A 128. 6d. ] 166. | 12s. 6d. 
42s. Lis. 40 B 148. Ds. 168. 6d. 
50s. 26s. 576. C 16s. %. | 2s. 
59s. 83s. 688 D 178. d. 28s. 2. 
75s. 42s. 83s. E l= Ne. 
Sis. 45s. 515. F 24s. 4s. 30s. 
948. 65s. 104s. G 268. 380. 33s. 
102s. 60s. 112s. H 28s. — = 
116s. | 70s. | 180s. 30s. — — 
All sizes,of | Guide to Patterns ys’ High 
every class, for self- of every | Suits Class 
—_—— use, — 1 * aye 
1 ea oa — 3 Quality. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


Fuß IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 

and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 

in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 

ot FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 

seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes, 

Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London, 


Apu 17, 1872. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


- “PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred Pounds were distributed in May last by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st March. Address, the Rev. J.T 
WIGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, 8.E. 


PECIAL 
much admired. No advance in prices. Chea 


NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
t Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Charches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


the West Indies. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and.the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent. 
degree for public, social, and private worship.“ —-Eclectie Review. 


“We recommend the. book on its intrinsic merits, 
among our churches.”—Primitive Charch Magazine. 


The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our 1 affords.“ Freeman. 
We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy o 


We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


The Editors have laboriously 
a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.“ —Nonconformiet. 
“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


Standard 


This Hymn-book may 
Edition may be had at ONE 


be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Pablished for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postege-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with 


full particulars, sent on application. 
Badge-row Chambers, E. C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


This day, 8vo, pp. 252, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
UTLINES of SERMONS, txken chiefly 
from the published Works of Unitarian Writers. 
London: J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


HE ARCHIMFDEAN LAWN MOWER 
Is the only machine that cuts long or wet grass. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Delivered carringe free to all 
stations. Prices and Testimonials post free on application. 


TE ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER 
Be nickest, most simple, and most efficient 
ower ever used.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 


HE ARCHIMEDFAN LAWN MOWER. 


10-iach, snitable for Small Lans £300 
a “ a lady or Boy ............ 400 
14 » 90 >) eer * 5 0 0 
9 * a Man (on Level Lawns) 6 0 0 


Delivered free to all Stations. 


HE ARCBRIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Bs WILLIAMS and GO. (Limited), 
Manufacturers and Patentees, I, City-road, London. 
SELLING AGENTS: JOHN G. ROLLINS, Old Swan 
Wharf, Thames-street, Londom 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ladgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 
Testimonials and full psrticulars sent post free. 


—_— 


ICE FLOWER SEEDS for SPRING, 
- 1872.—42 beautiful and showy varieties for open 
* double German Aster and ten week stock, 
Linum and Mignonette, with Illustrated Ca 
Amateurs’ Guide complete, 1s.; post free 14 stamps. 

“ Extraordinarily cheap packet. —Lloyd's London News. 
The best information how to supply gardens, large or small, 
is there given, and the firm has a high reputation for its 
needs — News of the World, Feb. 25th, 1872. Order at 
Oe ress, 
DANIEIS BROS., Seed Growers, Eaton, Norwich. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 4&c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Ofice~%, PARLIAMENT ST, S. W. 


BCHIS WEDDING PRESENTS con- 

sist of Dressing-cases, Dressing-bags, W ork-boxes 
and bags, Writing-cases, Jewel-cases, Medisval-mounted 
Writing-table Sets in wood and gilt, Albums, Papier-maché 
Tea-trays, Chests, and i ble Writing-cases, and 
Despatch- boxes; also an infinite variety of novelties to choose 
from.—112, Regent-street, W. Catalogues post free. Mr. 
Mechi or his Sou attends personally daily. 


REY LVING STEEL SAFETY 
8 ERS Tong. fire and thief- proof. Can 
be ada to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
. dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the — and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
tone to your constitution Sold in Bags and Boxes by 


giv! 
all Chemists and Druggists: Beware of imitations. 
invisorates the 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

cas poowunts 7 3 A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
— gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ke. in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


* 
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Just published, price 5s., 
ESTBOURNE GROV* SERMONS. By 


Wriiram Garretr Lewis. 

ConTENTS.—The Prayer of Jabez—Anointed with Fresh 
Oi|—Put Among the Childsen—Following Christ—The 
Saviour and the hedrim—Short-Sighted Supplications — 
Chariots and Horses—The True Penitcnt— Weekly 
Offering—He could not be Hid—God’s Silence—Gradations 
of Trial—The Godly Man’s Heritage—The Sealed Testimony 
—The Mercy Seat—Waiting for a Sign—The most excellent 
knowledge. 
London: Marlborough and Co., 14, Warwick-lane, and 4, 

Ave Maria lane; Yates and Alexander, 7, Symonds-inn, 

Chancery-lane. 


Just published, cloth extra, price 4s. 6d., 


ORNING nd EVENING WALKS with 

the PROPHET JEREMIAH. By the Rev. D. 

Pieper. A series of meditations upon some of the most 
interesting portions of the book of the Prophet. 


E. Marlborough and Co., 14, Warwick-lane. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: 
Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free, 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


This original, unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
serics:— Ihe Olm TESTAMENT contains 144 Prepared 
Lessons. The Gospets and Acts contain 120 Prepared 
Lessous, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
Erisrirs contain 115 Lessons and 45 Outlines of Sunday- 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, aud the Pulpit 
in urses. Each Series is accompanied with 
copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture refer. 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
Vol. II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gay. 
Vol. III. The EPISTLES. By the Rev. 
C. Strokes CAREY. 
“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and condensed 


thought we know of no work equal to them.” —Western 
Daily Press. , 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; 52 Chapters, 192 pp., 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, — 
3s., post free, ' 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand), 


“ We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good: it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance.“ — Guardian. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, | Paternoster-row, E. C. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare 12 with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867,” 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 


Designed and Executed.— 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. | 


5 * yx) 
HE LITERARY MACHINE (Pate: ted), 


for holding a book, writing-desk, lamp, meals, Se., in 
any position, over a hed, sofa, easy chair, or gariden-seat. As 
used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to Students 
Invalids. Admirably adapted for India. A most useful and 
elegant gift. Prices from 20s. and 50s. Drawings free. 


J. CARTER, ? 


— 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 


“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 
er. 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing,’—Daily News. LA 
Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shil . 


“of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
eraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


street. 


in stack. 


ing. 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, te the Queen and Prince 


ti — 


ASH aod FLINT, 49, Reet 


and | 


) 
HARTA PERFECTA. — Tunis anew and 


— 


ö 


* 


HE EDINBURGH R 
CCLXXVI., Aprri, was published 
a CONTENTS :— 
. Burn’s Rome and the Campagna. 
Ur | 121 Pas 
- Guisot’s Memoir of the Duke de Broglie. 
IV. Mr. Miall on Disestablishment. 2 


V. Letters and Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell. 
VI. Oceanic Circulation. 
ert ae 22 of John Hookham Frere. 
. the Autobiography of Henry, I aK 
IX. The Claims of the United Bates m 


London: Longmans and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Tan QU 


EW, No. 
Monday last. 


— 


ARTERLY REVIEW, No. 264, is 
Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The State of English Architecture. 
IL. Thomas Carlyle. 
III. Trade with China. 
IV. Milton. 
V. Modern Scepticism—The Duke of Somerset. 
VL. The British Parliament, its History and Eloquence. 
VII. Diary of a Diplomatist. 
VIII. Education, Secularism, and Nonconformity. 
IX. Concession to the United States. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


— — 


NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION. 
Just published, pp. 324, demy 8vo, 
HE AUTHORISED REPORT of the 
CONFERENCE held in MANCHESTER. January 
23, 24, and 25, 1872. Price, 2s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 10}. 
Manchester: A. Ireland and Co.; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, aud Co.; and Hodder and Stoughton. 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 


— — — — 
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Now ready, price One Penny ; by post, II d., 
N EARNEST QUESTION; or, Why 
Baptize an Infaut? By Rev. A. M. STALKER. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 6s., 


Mf ID.LEAVES of the PSALTER, Contain- 
ing the 2ad, 3rd, and 4th Books of Pealms, Metri- 
cally rendered. By Ricuarp Puayre, M.A, 


William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 


Preparing for Publication, in June, 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN EDUCA- 

TIONAL GUIDE, Containing Advertisements of 

Day and Boarding Educational Establishments in Great 

Britain and the Continent, Lists of Educational Books, &c, 
Guaranteed Free Circulation, 20,000. 


Advertisements cannot be received later than the 31st 


May. 
Prospectuses on application. 


John Maclaren, bookseller, 138, Princes-street West, Edin- 
burgh. 


Price Sixpence, 55 pp., 


Pm vf LICENSING REFORM : 
A 8u and Criticism of the Present Liquor Law 

and the Pro Amendments from FREE TRADE to the 

PERMISSIVE BILL. By Two Barristers, 


London: Samuel Palmer, 335, Strand, and of all Booksellers. 


In Monthly Parte, 9d. Part I., April 25, 


Wee DORE BIBLE.—NEW tDiTION.— 
This magnifieent Edition of the Hoty Brava, with 
Gustave Dord#’s GRanp ILLUSTRATIONS, will now be 
brought within the reaeh of all by ie ication in 
Parts at Ninepence instead of Half-a-Crown, the price at 
which it was previously sued. Part I. should be ordered 
immediately. 

„ Supplied by all Booksellers and at all Railway Book- 
stalls. 0 


NU2D2— — — ä — —2:n ĩ —L¼ͤ . — 


EXTUAL CRITICISM for ENGLISH 
STUDENTS.—A Comparison of the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament, with the Critical Texts of 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, T lles, and 
Alford, aud with Various Uncial MSS. By C. E. Stuart. 
Octavo and l6mo, 3s. Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by 
post, free. 
London : Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


TO CLERGYMEN AND SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. | 


TE remarkable Picture wifith 
Part I. of Casse.t’s New Porpe.tar POR, 
illustrating the effects of education and morality, of iguo- 
rance and immoratity on the HUMAN COUNTENANCE, lias 
now, by request; copied fora WALL PICTURE, ona 


in 


scale a8 LARGE AS LIFE, and will be ha py to 
forward copies of the — — Hol to 
Clergymen and others be desirous 


them as Wall Pictures in 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


O BOOKBUY#E $ GRAVE -MOUND 
T and Ok BO eat A dal of ro 
logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano- 


British, aud the Anglo Saxon Periods. By I. Jewrrr, 
F. . A. Nearly 500 engravi Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 


i | published at 10s. Gd, only 48 6d. ; 6d. 
GF Gabe, d 265, Hi ra Loudon, ving 
just pu d the entire remainder of the , offers 
it at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 


tion of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &c., at very low 
prices, sent on receipt of à penny stamp. 


i 


TO CAPITALISTS, 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The April Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Cas, Tel phs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American aud Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Win find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 
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MASON™ AND HAMLIN’S -CABINET ORGANS. 


| re to — thet they have made arrangements with the MASON and HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY for the SOLE AGENCY for of their Instraments in the United Kingdom. Messers. Mutzurr and Co. have shown these 
Instruments to's few of the most eminent men in London, and have received the fallowing Testimonials in their favour :— 
5 2, Manchester square, Jan. 26, 1872. 
entertain the highest opinion of Mason and Hamlin's Cabinet Organs. The tone is mellow and free from reediness, the touch excellent; and 


of the American Organs which I have examined at Messrs. Metzler and Co.'s are remarkably sweet and even-toned throughout the various 
from many of tlie I have hitherto entertained of Manual Reed Instruments. Moreover, they have a good touch, and are capable 

ce of these organs in solid walnut-wood, and brightly gilt pipes in front, is greatly in their 
eet WM. SPARK, Mus. D., —— of the Town Hall, 


_ Sydenham, S. E., 23rd Jan., 1872. 
several of your Mason and Hawlin’s Cabinet Organs,” and consider them to be very satisfactory Instruments. The tone 
and the manipulation easy. Faithfully yours, 

W. J. WESTBROOK. 


I have tried and examined several of Mason and Hamlin’s Organs at Messrs. Metzler and Co.'s, and I find the tone te be unusually mellow, sweet, 
and equal. touch of the Instrument is also light, elastic, and free from lumpiness. EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 
Jan. 22, 1872. Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 


I have a very high opinion of the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet „ Although the sounds are produced from reeds, the quality of tone is extremely rich and 
I rn It is very easy to blow, and great effects are produced by the Automatic Swell. e octave coupler and sub-bass 
1 the which is retharkable for purity of tone. For Music at the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet Organ is very 


and in many respects that be pointed out it possesses great advantages over the small-priced pipe organ 
pol b ne EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


! 


marie eet, Scab et wel et ed ae Sire et rn tt a et 
an ; the is and the touch v . us 
— oe Ni 15 1 r eM BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


RICHARD REDHEAD. 
HENRY W. GOODBAN. 


13th Feb., 1872. 
best class of that description of Instrument. The 
every opportunity of becomin i with 


eur 
Believe me, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
J. L. HATTON. 


Prices Twenty to Two Hundred Guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


METZLER AND O., 
$7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Fry's Caracas 
3 Cocoa 


produced upon the American soil.” —R. T. C. Middleton, Consul- 
General, Caracas.—Journal of Applied Science. 

“A packet can easily be obtained, and its delicate flavour and fine aroma ensuf its adoption as a 
-beverage for breakfast or supper.” —Standard. ‘ 

Ne more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.“ 


“EXTRACT OF COCOA. 


The PURE COCOA NIB deprived of the Superfluous Oil. 
Of great value to jnvalids and others obliged to avoid rich articles of diet. 


COCOA PASTE and MILK. 


PREPARED WITH PURE CONDENSED MILK. . 
Only requires to be mixed with boiling water to produce a delicious cup of Cocoa. 


4 | It is specially adapted for Travellers, and for use at sea. 
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SIX PRIZE MEDALS; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1870, awarded to 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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Published by Aur nun Miatt, at 18, Bouverie-street, London; and Printed by Ropert Kinaston B Wi 
7 y Apri 17. 1872. Unt, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, London. 


